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PREFACE 

The lectures now published represent the second of a 
group of three studies in which an attempt has been made to 
interpret the material contained in the sociological literature of 
ancient India. The political implications of this literature 
were review'ed in lectures, which I gave in March, 1914, on 
behalf of the University of Madras, as the first lecturer on the 
Sir Subrahrnanya Aiyar Foundation. Tliey w('re published by 
the University in 1910 with the title, “Considerations on Some 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity”. This book has been long 
out of print, and a new edition is now in the press. Shortly 
after, I examined tlie economic ideas of ancicait Indian writers, 
in a course of Ordinary Lectures, delivered for the University 
of Madras. They were not then reduced to writing. In 1925, 
I was requested by the Vice-Chancellor aaid the Council of the 
Banaras Hindu University to give a course of lectures under 
the Manindra Chandra Nandi Foujidation. This invitation 
gave me the opportunity to resume the study of old Indian 
economic thought. The lectures were delivered in January, 
1927, in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. The reports of the lectures, which appeared 
in the press at the time, attracted some attention. The 
Council of the Hindu University desired to have the lectures 
published in book form as a University publication. Shortly 
after the request was made, I was drafted to administrative 
work as the head of the Education Department in Travancore, 
and till a few months ago, I had no leisure. 

With the exception of a few changes, chiefly verbal, the 
text of the lectures remains unaltered. An interval of seven 
years between the delivery and the publication of lectures on 
a subject, in which considerable accessions to literature are 
being made every year, must necessitate a re-examination of 
the views originally expressed. This lias now been done, but 
there has been no need to make any modifications. Authorities 



( ^ ) 

have been given wherever necessary, and a Bibliography has 
been added. 

The form Kautilya is retained in spite of the growing 
practice of using Kautalya. My adherence to the older spell¬ 
ing is deliberate, as I am by no means convinced that a change 
in tlie spelling samstified by centuries of usage is now iustified, 
even in tlie interests of pnrisni. 

In the preparation of tlie lei^turcs for the press, I have 
received much help, which it is both a duty and a pleasure to 
acknowledge. Among those who have assisted me, prominent 
mention has to be made of Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
M.A., Lecturer in Indian History, in the TTniversity of Madras, 
my son and pupil, Mr. K. R. l^idinanabha Aiyangar, 
M. A., H. L., of the Indian Finance and Audit Service, and 
my pujiil, Mr. A. N. Krislinan, m.a., fornnirly Lecturer in 
History and Economics in the American College at Madura, 
An old colleague, Mr. T. M. Krishnamachari, m.a., b.l., colla¬ 
borated with Mr. A. N. Krishnan in preparing the Index; and 
another, Mr. N. S. Narasirnha Aiyangar m.a., b.l.. offered 
many helpful criticisms. 

Thanks are also due to Mr. R. Narayanaswami Aiyar, 
B. a., b. l., of the Madras Law Journal Press, for the neat 
and expeditious printing of the work. 

RAghava VilAs, 

Trivandrum, K. V. Rangaswami 

4th March, 1984. 



LECTURE P 


It is wiill ovtM‘ two years since J was appointed to tliis 
chair by the (.'oimcil of the University and asked, in accordance 
witli the rules of the Foundation, to give at this 
groat centre of learning a lew hadiires on a subject 
Course. connected with Anci<!nt Indian History and Culture. 

'rh(; invitation is an honour for which I have to 
express niy gratitude to the authoritii's of the University. 
To a .student no oppoi’tunity to come into rcdation with fellow- 
students is ever unwelcmne. No Hindu can resist a call from 
or tin? fas(?ination of Benares. No Indian can disobey a man¬ 
date conv(\y(‘d in the name of our lumouit?d A’ice-Chancellor.* 
Through ciicurnstances b(?yond my coJilroi it lias not been 
possible for me to discharge this duty earlier. I beg that the 
generosity with which tin? delay has berai overlooked by the 
Hindu University will be extended to the shortcomings of the 
lectures. 

A Maniudra I’rofessor has a wide field for choice. Ancient 
Indian History and Culture? is a vast siibje'ct. The seletion 
of a suitable topic from it for a course of led in es is beset with 
the difficulty attending a choice from an alluiing profusion of 
attractive themes. In selecting Ancient Indian Economic 
Thought in some of its aspecits for study and exposition on this 
occasion, 1 have been guided largely by reasons of utility and 
neglect. The pui’suit of knowledge for its own sake is undou¬ 
btedly the academic ideal, but knowledge whi(-h is also useful 
is not less attiaw.tive as an academic pur.suit. In these days 
of intense competition of rival studies and ijsterests, and of the 
stress of life, few are the au.stero. students who would elect to 
investigate snbj(?cts which have no bearing on human welfare. 

^ The? lectures now jjriiited were delivered under the Maniudra Chandra 
Nandi Foundation at the Benares Hindu Univ<.Tsity between the 10th 
and 14th January, 1927. 

? The Hon’bje Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
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The :iini (>1' tliese lectures will be to show that in sonic ways the 
sillily i>r fnicicnt Indian Ecouoniie Thought can help in the 
solution of luodcrn social problems. 

Interest in ancient Indian economic conditions is of 
coniparatively recent growth. It is barely a generation since 
a gifted specialist gleaned from the fields of Buddhist 
.Vncii'iit literature the isolated and elusive facts bearing upon 
liidian social conditions of North-East India in the 

Ifistory. <iarly Buddhist Age,' and jiressented a. fascinating 
and vivid picture of the social and economic life 
of the ]»eriod. Since then, there have been stray workers 
in the field. IV'e have now a handful of books depicting the 
economic conditions of the early ages and outlining fhe eco¬ 
nomic devolopineiit of lndia.3 In recent yiuirs. especially since 
the revivi'd interest in Arthimlntra, following the sensational 
recovery of the long lost work of Ivautilya,® there has been 
a crop of monogra])hs on Arthmastra and the political and 
economic data it furnishes. Not a year passes without seeing 
additions made to our knowledge and to our facilities for 
studying Indian Economii- History. VV^i are not far from the 
time when the healthy emulation of Indian Universities will 
produce books on our Economie History not unworthy of the 
tradition created by tlie ma,stcrly stuilies of tlie Industrial 
History of the VV'est. W'e may jierhaps have to wait long before 
we shall hail an Indian Boschei', or a Sclimoller, a (lunningham, 
or an Ashley, or a I)’Avuncl. but their absence will probably 
be made up for by the number an'l the zeal of those who will 
pursue the study. 

Nevcrtli'dess, Ancient Indian Economic Thought is a 
field still practicall.x' iiritilleil. The scholarly enthusiasm 
generated by the recovery of oui‘ lost treatises on ArthasdMra 

^ liichiiiid Fi<*.k, Surlale Ulle(Ururtg im Nordoatichen Indian Zu Buddha's 

Zeit'\ Ki(?l, 1897 ; Knglisii translation by Sisir Kumar Maitra, 1920, Cal¬ 
cutta University. 

2 See apj)en(le(l Bil)lii»; 4 iaj)liy. 

^ First |nil.»lishtMl by the Mysore Government in 1909, 
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is now cojicentrated on the study ofoiir ancient Polity. This 
is but natural, and is due to tlie rcvsurgcnt nation- 
Ancicnt alisni of the dav and tJic white heat of creative 
KconomicM. offort in current political recou,stnu ti<m. Old Eco- 
nomi<‘ thought still shares iinliajipily the fate of 
borderland studies, which are both within .and without the 
ptile jind are therefore neglected ; but lo .■•.ais.ialists, such 
studies should prove lascinating not only la'(aii.>,e of the ten¬ 
dency to neglect th<‘iu i>ut also bceaiii^f' tiny dononstratc the 
way in which branches of knowlerige, like .•■siieets of life, are 
interdependent. These are some of the reasons which have 
prompted the seleetioii of this sultjcci arid the restriction of 
the present investigation to certain asprets of it. 

The course of lectures now Ix'gun [.'ttiiiosies to deal with 
our old economic ‘'theory'’ and "practiiAn opitosition 
between its divisions might snggesi itself, but it 
ini(/pmrbcc jaafihed. In all ilcliberate human. 

activity it is possi])le t<» timl a coumeting threrad of 
reason. A theory which does not la'st upon .sound induction 
hardly attains scieutitic .accuracy and definiveiioss. Conduct 
which is incapable of being resolved into general rules can hardly 
be rational and eonsi.stent. In English ‘classic,al’ Economics, 
there was till recently a distrust of any nadhod otlior than the 
deductive. Jt used to be said that Economies was only an 
abstr.ict scuence and that it laboured undei' a li irdship. ‘‘Those 
who are conversant with its abstractions are usually without 
a true contact with its hiets ; and those who arc in contact with 
its facts liave usually little sympatliy witli and little cognizance 
of its abstractions.”^ But wc have now passed the stage of such 
fears. VVe depend on induction no less than d<;duction and 
realize tlu^ iiiterdepeiideiKa* of theory and ])riictic(‘ in blconomics. 
Even if we do not go so far as to acc(.‘pt the old Virgilian motto 
of the mastery of mind over matter, wc' arc cons(dous of tlic 

^ Water Bagehit, PoiUulaUx of English Political Economy, 1885, p. 18. See 
also R. H. Iiiglis Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, IT, art. Sexype 
and Method of Economics, 
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reciprof;;il iiifluonc-e of man aiul environment and the value of 
a historical background to our scientific (“onclusions. Growing 
faith in the helpfulnt‘ss of Economic, History to liistorians of 
Economic thought might justify this claim that the science of 
Economics no less tlian the scieruie of Politics, for which Lord 
Acton made the (daim. is gleaned from th(^ stream of History 
like grains of gold in the sands of a tropical river. 


Economic thouglit in any age only reflects its lif(', and 
economic opinion moves wdth the variations of economi(i 
condition. We may ther(‘fore claim that oiir attempt 
stuliy^ **^^'**' satisfy a- rtjere anti(]uarian curiosity, wliich 

would jmstily .1. B. Hay's fatuous (;entury-old 
sneer ; “What can we gain Ity a(‘c.cpting tht'.se antiquated 
aivl absiinl opinions, these (corrupt doctrines, and what good 
they do to us ? It woidd be in(*rely iistdess and wasUdul’’.^ 
Tbo oaonomic intorpretntion of our liistory will be one of the 
first fraJts of thf study of old Jndi.an Economic thought. That 
study will enable u.s to visualize not only the life of our ancestors 
but it will help us to recognise and interpret even the purpose 
ot their every day ae.t’iv'it'ies. It will eorreet current illusions 
'vu regard to our past such as the belief in or’iental stagnation 
and the. assumption of the, homogeneity of Asiatic culture.® 
It will also show how the (udtural environment of a people can 
have suc(!essors in a geneti(f sense, no Jess than the people 
themselves. 


It is hardly necessary on this occasion to dilate on the 
mischief done and tlie obstacles raised to a due perception of our 
past by the influence of such idols of the market place, which 
unhappily do not stand alone. We have the erroneous belief 
that outside the realm of literature, philosophy and religioii, 
the ancient Hindus were ciphers, an illusion to which so devoted 
a lover of Indian culturcj as Max Muller insensibly contributed.® 

1 Cours Complet d'Economic Politique Pratique, IXme Partie. 

* See Lord Balfour’s Decadence, 1908, pp. 34-39; and V. A. Smith, Early 
History of India, 1914, pp. 112-113. 

® See for example, lii.s India, Wiat can it teach us ?, 1892, passim. 
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There is again the assumption of tlie pritniti\'c nature of ancient 
Indian society and of the simplicity of old Indian life, which 
has found its way not only into histories of India, but into 
authoritative histories of Economic doctrine also. 

There is also the illusion that correct Economic thought 
is only of recent growth and exclusively of European origin.^ 
The eAul results, which follow when such generalisations are 
allowed to pass uncliallengcd and uncorrec-tefj, are familiar 
enough to discerning students of oui- past history. A use of 
the study of ancient Indian Economic theories may lie in its 
helping to dispel such liancful illusions. 

The study will also prove valuable in a more direct way. 
Tnstanc(!s of numerous anticipations by caily Indian thinkers 
of doctrines which are supposed to bi' modern, should enable 
us to appraise l>etter than we ar(‘ now able to do, tbe economic 
activities of an age in whicli sucli aiv ac.euvaU' perception of 
economic laws was possible. Our study might similarly enable 
a place iji the history of Economics to be recovered for Indian 
thinkers like Kautilya and Sukra, and obtain for them their 
due position among the economists of the world. U e might 
understand hotter than we do the charnctor of the social problems 
wlii<di have (!ome down to us from the })ast. The understanding 
of the ancient Indian attitude towanls economic study and 

^ “The economic ideas of the ancient peoples of the East, which may he 
gathered from their sacred hoots, have hut a slight intcTest from the 
point of view of modern science. They can all he reduced to a few moral 
precepts.Commerce and the arts were as a rule despised in com¬ 

parison with agriculture”, (b. Cos.«a, InfroHuriimi to the StuHy of Political 
Economy, trd. L. Dyer, 1893 , ])/>. 128-120) Dr. .1. Iff. Ingram (ffistory 
of Political Economy, 1888) givo.s only a jmge Ui oricniol economic thought, 
wliicli he considers primitive. L. li. litmey {Hiotory of Economic Thought, 
1924) recogni.ses the error of lumpiug “Chinese, Modes and I’ersiaus, 
Jews, Japanese, Arabs, Hindus, even Egyjrtians, as is sometimes done” 
{ibid., p. 34) but he virtually does not much better than Cossa, and Ingram, 
whose attitude he criticises, and briefly characterises Hebrew and Hindu 
economic as “simple, dominated by religious and moral concepts, re¬ 
gulative, idealistic, conservative and passive”. (Ibid., pp. 3.5-50). 
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towards economic questions might also lead to a better appre- 
ciatioir than we now have of the Indian attitude towards life 
and knowledge, and to a truer perception than we possess of the 
ell iracter an l scope of the philosophical and sedentific literature 
of Aiieicut India. 

In India more tiian in many parts of the world the past 
persists in the present. Many of the. problems of an economic 
or social kind w'luch confront u.s are ( ither those wliich existed 
ill the past or those wliich have resulted from them. In passing, 
one might for example r<>fer to such of them as the revived 
interest in Varmsramatihurim. tlie ideal of economic self- 
siifiicieiicy. the attempts to jiopnlaiise agriculture and the 
cry ot ‘.Back to the. Land", fuel the ri'xix’ed passion for tlie 
■simple life’. The application of the rnetliod of comparative 
study to ancient and modern Economics, and to Oriental and 
\Ve.stern Economiiis, may lead to a clear recognition of tlie 
ri'lativity of l^coiioniic la\v.s and of the fundamental unity of 
Economic thought. Modern Economic.s might even gain in 
outlook and in accuracy from the widi'r basis of induction 
furnished by the study of old Indiaii (‘(joiiomic life and its 
th eoreti cal backgro tin 1. 

In pursuing our stu lv, especially with the inchoate 
and intractable cliai acter of onr miterial, it is necessary to 
follow a methodical proc.(*diire. I would accordingly 
followed, propose, b.oth for coiiveriience of treatment and 
of (lasy apprehension, to follow the accepted divisions 
of classical Economic treatise..s as Wvdl as their terminology, and 
present the view.s of ancient Indian economists in modern 
phrases. For this procedure, there is precedent.^ This 
plan no doubt involves the danger of creating an impression 
of the cxiste.iic.c of a more .systematic exposition of economic 
])rinciples in .\ncient India, than is justified, and of attributing 
to old Indian thinkvjrs opinions of a mode.rii character. The 
danger may however be avoided when it is foreseen. It is 

1 Soe, for instance, Chen TIuen-Chang, The Economic Principles of Confucius 
and his School, 2 mis., 1911, Colunibi.i UnivoMity Studies. 
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more than balanced by the number of clear anticipations of 
moiern doctrine which our studies ro'veal, and ))y the nume¬ 
rous and fruitful comparisons of aiiciciil liulian and modern 
European culture. It will also sJied additional light on the 
nature of the economic environment in wliich these theories 
developed in India. It will show that our old Indian culture 
is the product of a moral and religious system possessing principles 
which may be used in solving some of our present-day problems. 

It may be observed that neitlun' tin* tinn* available nor 
tliv^ nature of the, topics <dio.seu can result in a treatment of 
such a tsnnpreliensive and systematic character as 
w<J'dd afford the opportunity for descrijptive studies 
rather than analytical and critical presentations of 
(Mir old Economic, docf rines. 

At the outset of our eiujuiry, we arc' faced by two allied 
and fimdamental problems : Was th('re any economic specula¬ 
tion in An(deut India ? ^^'as there in Ancient India a science 

of Economics in the modern sense i raradoxical as it might 
seem, these (piestions are most conveniently approached by^ 
outlining first the m(»dern conceptions of Economics and then 
comparing them with those of Ancient India. 

It is commonly held that the science of Economics is 
of comparatively’ recent growth, and that so far as England 
is concerned it cannot be taken much beyond 
Alleged the date of the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
orEcono^** (1776). As an illustration of the crude 

mics. views which used to be found (iven in professedly 

systematic treatises on Economics before the time 
of Adam Smith, Walter Bagehot^ cites a passage from Sir 
James Stewart’s Inquiry into the Frinci))les of Political Economy 
(1767), the best book on the. subject publi.slied before Adam 
Smith’s, and written like it by a man of travel and education. 
Bagehot shows from this passage how crude Stewart’s work 
was, though removed onW by’ nine years from the Wealth of 


^ liis PiHftvlates , j). 2. 
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Natiuiis. No one can contend, however, that while the syste¬ 
matic presentation of the subject-matter of Economics more 
or less in its modern form is only about a century old, economic 
doctrines h ive been practically contemporaneous with civiliza¬ 
tion, and that fragments of economic truth can be found sca¬ 
ttered in European literature from the days of Hesiod down¬ 
wards.^ At the same time, it must be admitted that the scope 
and outlook of the classical English economists have been 
tlcfective and re(juire correidion and extension. 

At the present mom uit, t he difference betweiui tlu; later 
and the older cla.ssical Plnglish-vi(!vvs on the .s<.ope ot Ei^onomics 
may be illustrated from the writings ol Dr. Allred 
Conc(‘|»tioii Marshall and J. iS. Mill respectivtdy. Writing 
in 1848, the latter claimcfl the subject-matter of 
Welfare. Economics as weaitn : “WViters on Polit’cal Eco¬ 
nomy ])rofes.s to teaidi or to investigate the nature 
of wealtli, including the laws of its production and distribution ; 
including directly or remotely, the operation of all tin; causes 
by which the condition of mankind or of any so<'icty of human 
beings in respect of this uniixrs'd object of humun desire is made 
prosperous or the reverse.'’ Mill evaded a definition of wealth 
by stating that “every one has a notion sufticiently correct for 
common purposes of what is meant by wealth.’'^ He was how¬ 
ever at pains to show the fallacy of identifying wealth w-th 
the precious metals. This definition stressed the importance 
of goods above producers and was characteristic of the atti¬ 
tude of th(i (‘lassieal scdiool both towards wealth and Economics. 
It naturally led to an attack on ethical grounds, as well as on 
the ground of inapplicability to actual lilc.. It made Sismoudi 
retort: “W’hat ? Is wealth then everything ? Arc men 


> Till.*' i.s adniittod by AK-xandcr (bay, Dewlop)nenf of Economic Vocirhie, 
1931, ]). 1 : “Ilowovcr nu-ont in the history of human thought may he the 
d(!Vclo|iraeiit of a sy.st;eiuatie l)ady of eisonomie doctrine, reflection, and 
to a certain oKtent speculation, on I’conoiuic jrhenoineua must be as old 
as human tliougiit itself”. 

* Principles of Political Ec-onomy, ed. W. J. Ashley, p. 1, 
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absolutely nothing It roused the ire of Carlyle and Ruskin 
and led to the stigmatisation of Economics as ‘the Dismal 
Science*. It remained for later economists, and particularly 
for Dr. Marshall, to clear up the misunderstanding, to show 
that the practice of Mill was more correct than his definition, 
and to re-define Economics. In 1895 Dr. Marshall defined 
Economics “as the study of man-kind in the ordinary business 
of life,” and showed that Economi<;s examines “that part of 
individual and social action which is most closely connected with 
the attainment and with the use of the material requisites of 
well-being”.® “Economics is on the one side a study of wealth 
and on the other and more important side a part of the study 
of man, taking an equal, if not a more important, part with 
the study of religion as an interpreter of human action and 
in the moulding of human character.”® The emphasis laid on 
wealth, rather than on the end of it, as the piiine concern of 
economists had led to the misunderstanding that they were 
on the side of the rich and against the poor. Dr. Marshall 
accordingly plunged at the commencement of liis treatise into 
the importance of the study of poverty and the social and moral 
evils springing from it. 

Turning to the conception of wealth itself, Dr. Marshall 
emphasised the old classical idea and introduced a new concept, 
viz., goods. “All desirable things are goods.” Groods are 
material or personal or immaterial. (3oods again are trans¬ 
ferable or non-transferable, and free or scarct;. When a man’s 
wealth is spoken of, it is to be taken to consist firstly in those 
material goods in which he has right of property and which 
are external to him and enable him to acquire material goods, 
e.g., business connections. In a broader sense, Dr. Marshall 
would include under wealth certain items, which the earlier 
economists had recognised as personal wealth, such as personal 
skill, industrial faculties, etc.^ 

^ Nouveaux Principles d'Economic PoUtiquBf 1819, p. 51. 

^ Principles of Ecmiomics, Vol. I, 8tli Ed., p. 1. 

* Economies of Industry, 1892, p. 1. 

^ Principles of Economies^ Vol. I, 8tli ed., pp. 51-02. 

S 
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L >t iH now turn to tho Indian conception of Economi<!s 
aivl Wv'ilM). There is no sinirle expression in Sanskrit which 
(ionnotes exactly what is implied by Economics. 


Olci liitliau 
view of 
Efonomies 


Our vcrniculiu's have attempted to coin equiva¬ 
lents for the term ‘Economics’ in such expressions 


and Wealth, as Artha-Mimamsu, Dhana-mstra, Arlhamstra and 


Vurhlmstra. The last two however have specialised 
meauiuns of their own in Sanskrit literature, ami it is therefore 
not pormissildo to wrest them from their traditional sense. 


There are two expressions in Sanskrit which relate to 
subjects having a large economic content. These are Artha- 
scistra and Vdrtu. The literature, of Dharmasdstra and Niti- 


idstm also deal largely witJi economic matter. Economic doc¬ 
trines are even more implied tlian jjolitical dogma, in many of 
the injunctions of Dkarin'isdstras. Is it then permissible to iden¬ 
tify any of these Sdstra>i with Economics t 


The separation of Economics from the body of social 
sciences is relatively modern and is virtually tlu' work of Englisl) 
writers. Even in tlie European classical languages, there is 
no word wliich implies all that is meant now by the term 
“Economies”. This is natural. In classical times, Economics 
had not einergefi as a sulij<‘ct ditferentiated from otlier branches 
of philo.sopl)ical spocidation. The ancient Greeks had not 
words to express what wo now mean not merely by Ec;onomics, 
but also by Politics. The Greek words for Economics and 
Politics implied different studies from those which pass uuder 
these names to-day.^ 

To appreciate the position of Artkasdslra and Vdrtd 
in the circle of ancient Indian science, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand first th«; traditional Indian attitude towards 
TheDivi- ‘knowledge’ as a whole and its different branches. 

Vidya. Every division of knowledge, which is systematised, 

was conceived as a vidyd, or a kdstra (science). 


^ In Greek the term for pjconomics meant what is now called ‘domestic 
science’. The Gniek word for Politics was derived from Pdis (city) and 
the science corresjmuds more to Civics than to Politics, 
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According to the accepted canon the vidyus or the divisions 
of knowledge are four; viz., Anvihsiki, Trayl. Vdftd, and 

This division is ancient, and is cv(‘n oldiM- than Kautilya’s 
Arlh((sdstm, in whicli there is a famous discussion as to whether 
th(;re is a division of the Vidyas, and if there is, wliether it 
is a four-fold, or three-fold (»r two-fold division.® Max 
Muller drew attention many year.s ago to the occuiTence of the 
t(‘rm Anviksiki in Gautanm-Dharma.'irdit!. and pointed out 
that it is used in the general seitse of Philo.sophy.® In com¬ 
menting on tliis suUa of (iautama the Maskaii Jiha.sya inter- 
jnets Anrlkisila as ‘logic and rneta])h\sios' [nydya and nttna- 
mlyd). It exj)lains the presence ol the disjunctive, and the 
conjunctive particles in the mtra as implying a. refenmee to 
two other brajiches of knowledge (viz., Dandmuti and VurWi). 
If this traditional int(‘r])retation ol‘ the aphoiism of Gautama 
is eorre(d, the division of knowledge into lour branches is of 
great antiquity and it is clear that it becann^ standardised be¬ 
fore the sixth century B.C. If Anvlki^ikl is taken in the sense 
of Philosophy its content varies according to the bias or out- 

1 This is explicitiy stated by Kautilya : 

^ sTRrf ^ ^r; i 

The mdyds are given as thirty-two by (]\\ iii, 50-59). In his 

list Vfirtd and dandamti are not mentioned sc[miTitely ; Arthaidsira is men¬ 
tioned instead, and so defined, as to coinpreheri<l Politics as well as Eco¬ 
nomics. Atheistic pliilosophy {nmlikam-vuitfim)^ j»rol)ably a refc^reiice 
to the Lokdyatu system, is one of the vidyda in Sukra’s list. A full list of 
the vidyas is given in several manuscripts of Camijavyuha (Oppert, Sukra- 
pp. 264-265). Arthamstra is called Arthaved'a in this list and 
classed as an Upaveda. *Gveek* SidoviCi* {Ydranahikhyam (atftram) if^ eiho 
included as a vidyn in his list. 

® P. 6, Mysore edn. 

^ In his Six Systmis of Indian Philosophy, p. 76 n. The Sutra (Oantuma^ 
smrii XI 3) runs thus: ’SfiiiTiT I 

The Maskari Bhasya explains it thus : STR^fftraTF 

«rr I I I 
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look of different writers. Kautilya brings under it only three 
systems of philosophy^, the Samkhya, the Yoga, and the Lo- 
kayata, which are respectively associated wdth the names of the 
sages—Kapila, Patanjali and Brhaspati. Others regard 
Nydya, aud Vedanta as the primary sub-divisions of Anvlksikl,^ 
Trayl is the Veda and is held to comprehend all branches of 
revealed knowledge and their adjuncts, such as the Vedas, 
Upavedas, Itihusa^, Purdnas, etc.® Arthaidslra is classed 
as an Upaveda by at least one ancient authority.^ 


Vdrtd is defined as the subject which treats of agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and cattle-breeding. The word Varta 
is derived from Vriti (profession) and is used both 
bnporT*^ in a wide and in a narrow sense, to imply occupa¬ 
tion and the ‘science or branches of knowledge 
dealing with specified occupational subjects.’® In later Sans- 
kiit literature, the scope of Vdrtd is extended. Kautilya held 
that agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade alone constitute 
Vdrtd. “It is most useful in that it brings in grain, cattle, 
gold, forest-produce and free-labour. It is by means of the 
treasury and the array obtained solely through Vdrtd that the 


» Pp. c~7: 

I .iwRw <i i reilgn TT « ir w l4^~>m>0rd , 

w w (Ar. 6as. i.i) 

* ^ukranUisara, I. .305 : 

a ri ^Urw^i ?r#5rrpr nfirfecw i 

» ^ukra, I, 309-10: 

arifrfir uVmtrr i 

and Kautiliya, I, 3: 

* fSaunaka's Caramvyuha classes Arthamstra as an upaveda of the Atharva 
veda, the upavedas for the other Vedas being Ayurveda (medicine) for the 
Rigveda, Dhanurveda (military science) for the Yajurveda^ and Odndhar^ 
vaveda (music and the fine arts) for the Sdmaveda. 

»CRT: OTETf p; i 


(Vdyupurdna, 8, 124) 
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king is able to hold under the control both his subjects and 
his eneniy.”^ 

In the later elaborations, usury or money-lending (kustda) 
is specifically brought under Vartii Thus for example, in 

the Sukraniti, it is said that nionev-lending, agri- 
Its content. , ,, 00 

culture, commerce an<i cattle-protection are com¬ 
prised in Vdrtfl. “Vdrfd is four-fold: agrieultiire, commerce, 
cattle-protection, with money-lending as the fourth among 
these ; we follow cattle-protection."® In later times. Karmnnta 
(artisanship) was also brought under Ih/j-hT, ns in the following 
passage of Devi Purdm. "0 ! (loddcss by the protection of cows 
and other cattle, by agriculture and by manufacture, the person 
is fixed in Varta.”* Translated into modern terms this would 
mean that Vdrtd was a branch of knowledge dealing with the 
economics of agriculture, trade, industry and banking. It is 
practically co-extensive with modern Economics with the omis¬ 
sion of Oonsumption and Public P'inance. 


The importance attached to Vdrtd in social economy is 
signified in two ways. Vdrtd determines the functions and 
occupations of the bulk of the jieople, viz., the Vai- 
Sudms, and under special circumstances, 
those of the two higher mrnm also. “A good 
man who is blessed by Vdrtd never has a fear on account of his 


^ flf^NTT ^ «rraf I 

^RTT 'Tt'TW art ll 

(KmMlya, 1, 4, j). 8 Mysore edn.) 

?rT5ft ii 

{^ukramti, 1, 311.) 

® Bhdgavala Purdna, X, 21, 21 : 

* Ch. 45: 

fdw*r?RT: <wi ii 
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occupation/’ says Sukra.^ Again to quote Kamandaka “when 
Vartii is destroyed, this world is surely dead though it seems 
to breathe The same idea of the paramount value of Vurtii 
is implied in the question put to TJknrata by Rama : “Are 
}'oiir dependants, who are engaged in agriculture and cattle- 
bretvling adhering (;arefully to Vvarta and living comfortably 
in tlie world ?”* The importawie attached to the study of 
Vartit is lurthcr illustrated by some of the precepts of Yajna- 
vidkya on the duties of the King.* “A king should be energetic, 
learned, mindful of the pa.st. sub.scrviont to the sagos, modest, 
even-minded, of a noble family, trnthful, pure. promi)t in 
action, etc., a (ameealer of his assailable points, .skilled in phi¬ 
losophy and in politics, Icanied in Vdri'i and also in Vedas.’' 
In th(‘ MnMhhflrala, the impoj’taiice of Vdrtil for the economic 
stability of a country is indicated in the following pas,sage : 
“1'he root of this wwld is in It is su.stained by Vdrtd. 

iSo long as the king cherishes Vdrld everything goes on w'cll.’’® 
Vdrtd was an important part of the regal curriculum of studies 
aud the king has to learn it from experienced specialists em- 

1 I, 312. 

* NVisara, 1, 12: 

arnm Tsi'>r Tillr ^ temrnPsrrTr i 

^ ^^51 II 

* Kilmayaiw, Ayodliyi-Kruiilit ch. 100, 48; 

srfiRrr; Nf i 

« I, 31111: 

fJTfrnTR; 3f«iTStST?>U^fTSTT I 
snt^nPtssaRR^sr ntn; ii 

rddldtc iw NTUkt NZirt ^ II 

* NRrtqwtSli t NT# UNT I 

UlUN N# NRrrjmr I (Vanaparm, 67, 35.) 

Compare also Vayupuraig^a, ch. 24, 102, and ch. 8, 129. 
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ployed by tbe State. ^ It is characteristic of the Indian attitude 
towards science, that VfhiA which is regarded as one of the four 
primarj^ divisions of knowh‘dge, is trcut(‘das a practical study. 
The practical bent of the Indian uiiiid is .shown by equating 
Vdrtd with a group of sciences as well as ti group of arts, ignor¬ 
ing the barren distinctions between ■.scituice' ajid ‘art’, now 
drawn. Dandanlti, the fourth of the brandit's of knowledge, 
i.s virtually the same as Nifi'idsfra, tlie. .soi(!Jice of Polity. It 
i.s, however, significant tliat, while treated a.s e.s.sentially a science 
by Kiiinandaka. Nitimstra became in Sukramtimra more 
comprehensive and came to include the subject-matter of 
Vdi fd also.^ 

Artlimdstru an a term w^as ()f wider import than either 
ydrtd or Ihiiulanltt. It a[)pear.s to liave bad a \"oguc of popu¬ 
larity after the d.ays (»f Kautilya. But, Artha- 
.Arthasastra sdsfra was obviously wider in seope than Economics, 
tioii t( 7 the included a number of other social seiemtes. The 
ends of Life, connecting link between tbe Vidyds and Arthfdastra 
is to b(^ found in the relationsbip Ixitwcen knowledge 

* KaufUiya, J, 11 : 

•\ ' ft 

Manusmrt'i, Vfl, 43; 

M i rcftna^ i 

See also Mafsya-pumriaj 215, 53. 

^ Vdrtd is referred to in the following jiassages of Epic and Purilnic litera¬ 
ture :— 

Bdmdyana^ 11, eh. 1(X), si. 47 and 68; Muhdhhdraia, 111, ch. 150, 30- 
31 : XII, ch. 18, 33; ch. 59, 33; ch. 68, 35; Vimapurdnu, I. ch. 9, 119 ; 

II, ch. 4, 84 ; V, ch. 10, 26-30; llarivawki, ch. 40, 39; Bhdgavatajmrd^, 

III, ch, 12, 44 ; VII, ch. 11,15 ; X, ch. 24, 21; XI ch. 29, 33 ; Agnijpurdl^a, 
ch. 225, 21-22 ; ch. 237, 5 ; ch. 238, 9 ; Vdyupurdm, ch. 8, 121, 130, 134 ; 
ch. 24, 103; ch. 61, si. 197 ; Matsya-purdna, ch. 145, 36; ch. 215, 53; 
BraJimpurdna, ch. 20, 88; ch. 44, 10; Brahmuulapurdim, ch. 1, 107 ; ch. 
8, 130, 195 ; ch. 63, 4 ; ch. 64, 25-32; ch. 65, 36; Ndradlyapurdna, Atri- 
saihhita, 14, 15; Devljnirdna, ch. 37, 61 : l^tvapvrdna, I, i ; 22; Linga^^ 
purdfa, ch, 21, 16; ch. 39, 43, 
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and the aims of men {furusdrtha). The Indian doctrine of 
furimrllM indicates a four-fold division of the aims of existence. 
It divides human activities into four categories as men follow 
the two-lbld path of action (praorUi-murga), or inaction {fiiortti- 
mlrga). The four purusdrth'is are : Dharma, Artha, Kiima 
and Moksa. Of these, the second and tlie third definitely relate 
to the pravrtti-mdrga. Two spheres of human activity are 
also indicated: the worldly and the other-worldly {vydva- 
hdrika and pdramrlrthika). Of the four ends of human exis¬ 
tence, the first three, viz., Dh-arnia, Artha and Kama, repre¬ 
senting tin*, moral and religious, the economic and aesthetic values 
in life, relate to worldly life, the life oydvahdrika and pdramdr- 
thikn. The fourth takes a person to tJie pdramdrthika stage, 
whenb the nivrttimdrga begins, i.e., a certain negation of earthly 
good takes place as well as a certain tra!vs-va.liiation of earthly 
aims. 

0 le of the favourite subjects of scholastic discussion in 
Indian literature is that of the rival excellences of the different 
Punimrthas, viz., the religious and moral, tlie hedonistic and 
the economic.^ 

'Phe key to the doctrine of the Purmdrtha and to the 
intimate relationsliip of the Purusdrthas and Vidyds is to be 
found in the circumstance that both are treated as necessary 
accessori(*s for the realisation of the ultimate aim of existence. 
Each of thesv^ Paru-urlhas is made to depend upon the others 
and fill of them are (io-related to the doctrines of VartiiUrama- 

1 Cf. Kaatiliya, 1,7: ^ fl%cr ?r I W*! ^ 

arfxfrrarpT^^ i f? aicirr^rfwt Nfi?4^«nflrnT armrnnT 

^ 'fkfifir I ant ysrH ffir i ^ 5% 11 

See also Vritsyfiyana’.s Kmmsutra, 1, 2. See also Mahabhdrata, XII, 
123-4-0; 

«F>icFy»r an^Kfb^? i 
nwJrtn t^Tsnr^ ts# ii 
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dharnm.^ Thus it came to pass that the orientation of the 
Indian mind was towards Dhanna (duty) and tliat of Indian 
culture towards the realisation of J)haima. It was ultimately 
Dhanm'pradhdna, and only in an inferior, accessory or instru¬ 
mental sense, Arthapradhanu. This is one of the reasons why, 
in the conflict of authorities, not only writers on Dharmasdstra 
like Yajnavalkya, but even writers on Aiihasddm themselves, 
lauded the superiority of the precepts of Dharma to the precepts 
of Aii/imdutra.^ 

Aithumstm might therefore la* n^garded as occupying 
the same place in our ancient literal uic, as a combination of 
jurisprudeiice, politics and ecoiuunics. somewhat on the lines 
of Europ(*an Cameralism between the I (lib and 18th centuries. 

The old Indian atlitudi* towards .seieuce' and ‘art’ re- 
fleets the beliefs in the inlerdejteiidenef' of all l)rauehes of know¬ 
ledge and atl stages of life, and in the ultimate sanction for all 
secular sciences being fomid in Tbdigion and Philosophy. 
Thus it cauK' to pass that in Ancient India economic laws had 
to find their ultimate just idea tioii in metaphysics and in reli¬ 
gion, and their immediate sanction in polities and law as much 
as in their own rationality and practicability. This is indicated 

^ Cf. Matsya-purdna, 115, 30; 

n: snr: ^ irir’m i 

* KaviiJu/a, p. loO, Mysore, edii.; 

*rNv|*f HH'JTPf II 

Yffjmvalhya, 11, 21 ; 

Ndrmla, I, 1, 39: 

See also Vimwilrodni/n, Paribhiiin-prokd-^fi, hnjr. tin. Ramabhadra 
Ojha, 1917, pp. 31-50 and V. E. E. Piksl.itar’s Hindu Administrative 
Institutions, (1929), pp. 27-37. 
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in Sukru’K definition of Arthasdstm : '’ArthasSstra is that 
soi(‘.nc<*. whicli describes the actions and administration of kings 
in a<;cordance with the dictates of revelation and of law as wtdl 
as the moans of api)ropriate livelihood.”^ 

The Indian attitude towards the divisions of knowledge 
and tlie divisions of life is reflected i»i the attitude towards 
wealth. It has already been shown how a storm 
Attitude to- of oppositioiv was roused by the doctrine of the 
wealtli. classical English economists that wealth was “an 
object of universal human desire,” and the emphasis 
wliich they laid on wealth as a material rather than on man as 
the creator and consurnm- of it and as the real subject of E(;o- 
nomic science. It is inter(^.sting to compare the Indian outlook 
on wealth with tlie western. We can hardly do better than 
begin with the wonl ‘Dkunam’ which denotes Svealth’ generally, 
and analyse the (sonceptions underlying its synonyms and varia¬ 
tions as given in Araara’s lexicon.® Dhmum is derived from 
Dhan, ‘to cry out’ and is usually ajrplied in the irrimary sense 
of ‘wealth in catth;’ or reproductive wealth generally. In 
tin* Harivamsa, D/miiniii, the plural of Dhanam, is used in 
the sense of ‘posstNssioiis’.® As contrasted witli interest {orddhi), 
Dhanam is iiserl in the sense of cajntal. Dhana-dhftnL im¬ 
plying a profusion of wealth, has come to mean a treasury. 

Let MS take the synonyms for Dhana as givrm by Amara. 

Among these equivalents to Dhanam, it will be found that 

the im|)lieation of Draoyam is substance ; of ViiUim, 
Dhana. ,i ,,i • i r- o - , • ■ 

that wealth is earned ; oi hoapateyam, that it is 

capabl(! of individual appropriation; of Iliranyam, that it is 

in gold ; of Arthah. that it is the result of accumulation ; of 

Sri, Lulcsnv and Vihhat^ah,, that it leads to prosperity; of 

{SukranUmira, TV, iii, si. 55.) 

* Ndnia4tngdnu-s(isanct, II, 9, 90: 

?srR%if ^ I 

ffTW fffspir arfr n 

* Ch. 75, si. 55. 
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Bhogyam, that it is capable of appropriation and enjoyment; 
and of Vyavahdryam, that it is transferable and as such the 
subject-matter of disputes.^ 

A. fili(t , as a subject ol A-fthtiHHslvii-, has iwu other mean- 
iugs, beside wc'alih. As a synonym foj- wealdi. it is less com- 
\rthi than Dhana l.eiiig spicialisod in two 

other senses. In the first of these, senses, it refers 
to t he aims of life (punisihifiuh). fii tlie .second, it refers to one 
of tlie four PurusnrtJiafi. viz., that Aviihlt saii.slies luiman desire. 
In tills .seii.se, the t<‘ini Arlha is ('(jiiivalc'iit to l)v. Marshall s 
'goods’, heiiig 'any material object cajsdh' of satislying a. human 
desire’. The immaterial objects lapalde of satisfying human 
desires are aspirations, aval so come under one or other of the 
three other Purmdrthaa, viz., Dlianita. Kdina and MoJem. 

It will thus be se(;n that tlie Indian coneeptions of Artha 
and Dhanwn, witii their variants, correspond closely to the 
most modern eoneeption of ‘goods’ and ‘wealth’. The analysis 
of the modern eoneeption of wealth reveals four characteris¬ 
tics, viz., it is material ; it is consumable ; it is appropriable; 
and it is transferable. >Vea.lth consists either of material goods 
or the right to material goods. The root ideas of the ancient 
Indian conception of wealth arc its material epiality, its appro¬ 
priability, its being the result of acquisition, its not being quite 
identical with gold, ifs eonsumability and its attractiveness 
due to scarcity. This will explain liow liy starting with a sound 
idea of wealth, the old Indian economists »>sca]»i!d the fallacy 
of identifying wealth with particular form.-! of it alone, or with 
the precious metals, and of treating the material objects of 
wealth as having value independently of tlieir relation to man, 
their producer and consumer. 

Let ns now turn to the Indian attitude towards wealth 
and poverty. The popular conception that tlie Indian has 
turned his face away from material prosperity, with its pursuit 
of sterile gold, is hardly truer of ancient than of modern times. 

* Sec also SukranUi, TI, 645-658. 
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Undoubtedly, the interdependence of Economics and Ethics 
has been a fundamental assumption in all Indian 
***** thought. It is also true that in periods of intelle- \ 
towards ctual or moral reaction, the ineffectiveness of mere 
p^erty*™^ material goods for securing the primary ends of 
existence has been proclaimed. One might notice 
this particularly in the Upanisads and in the literature of 
the early Buddhist and Jain epoch. But, the general atti¬ 
tude has always been to regard wealth not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to ends, and even as an important means to the 
higher ends. There cannot be a more significant enunciation 
of this position, than that of Arjuna in the eighth chapter of 
the SdtUi Parva^ on the importance of wealth for gaining all 


Mahdbhdrala, XII, ch. 8: 


iK * « * ♦ 

KR 

snf n" rTRT ^ jt: i. 


.srrfer 'nrRr w|% . 


pprr: . 

%% 

’TOfiR 1 


apfiiRf finrant ii 


tnf: ^ ?*r: 1 

ii 
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human ends, and of the depressing influence of poverty- 
words to which a student of Br. Marshall might be able to cite 
parallel passages from the latter’s “Principles”. “He that 
would live by mendicancy cannot by any act of his, enjoy the 

good things of the earth .What is here regarded as 

Dharma depends entirely on wealth. One who robs another of 
wealth robs him of his Dharma as well. Poverty is a state of 
sinfulness. All kinds of meritorious acts flow from the posses¬ 
sion of great wealth, as from wealth springs all religious acts, 
all pleasures and Heaven itself. O' King! Wealth brings 
about accession of wealth, as elephants capture elephants. 
Religious acts, pleasui-e, joy, courage, wrath and learning, all 
these proceed from wealth. From, wealth one’s merit increases. 
He that has no wealth has neither this world nor the next. The 
man that has no wealth succeeds not in performing religious 
acts, for the latter spring from wealth like rivers from moun¬ 
tains. The learned have laid down that kings should live 
reciting every day the three Vedas, acquiring wealth and per¬ 
forming sacrifices with the wealth so acquired. As water 
flows in every direction from the swollen ocean, so wealth runs 
in every direction from the treasuries of kings.” 

We may now pass on to consider the merits and defects 
of the Indian attitude towards Economics and wealth. As 

^ , iu recent Economics, so in ancient Indian econo mic 

Its strength. , , « . . . . 

thought, the centre of activities is man, and not 

wealth. The study of the means of acquiring wealth consti¬ 
tutes a subject-matter of ArthaSdstra. The primary aims of 
Government are, in the words of Kautilya, “to make acquisi> 
tions, to keep them secure and to distribute them among deserv¬ 
ing objects'.” Another merit of the Indian attitude is the 


’TW fiwft W I 

(Af. sat, I; 4; p. 9) 
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recogaition of the interdependence of the different branches of 
knowledge. The Indian view realised vividly the unity of 
knowledge and the relativity of scientific truths, particularly 
the conclusions of any one science taken by itself and not con¬ 
sidered as part of a coherent self-contained philosophical system. 
Logic (anvlksikl) and experience [varta) are to go hand in hand 
in the organisation of Life’s activities. 

We have already seen how these fundamental ideas resulted 
in 2 )roducing marked divergences of opinion in regard to the 
character and content of the different vidyds, and 
Self-con- in creating discussions in regard to the relative 
^hoolsof importance of the different branches of knowledge 
Philosophy, and the ends of life. It was natural that in a period 
of intense scholastic rivalry and dialectic activity, 
this should lead to the formation of innumerable schools in 
philosophy and religion, as well as in many branches of secular 
knowledge. It is hardly possible on this occasion to expatiate 
upon this fascinating theme. In lectures on “Ancient Indian 
Polity”, which I delivered in 1914, before my own University, 

I tried to develop this aspect of the co-ordination and the syn¬ 
thesis of different sciences and arts, by each school of thought 
so as to create a coherent and complete scheme of study which 
would fit in with the traditional comprehensive classification 
of the four Vidyds. To these I may now be permitted to refer^. 
It is probably why we find not merely individual vrriters referred 
to in the philosophical and secular branches of knowledge, but 
schools of such writers, e.g., USanas, Brhaspati, Bharadvaja, 
ParaSara, Vi^alaksa, etc. The evolution of complete schemes of 
philosophy in which a place is found for every secular and social 
science, we are accustomed to associate with such names as 
those of Aristotle and Herbert Spencer. What is, or has been 
in this respect an occasional or unique achievement in the 
West, appears to have been an ordinary feature of Indian thought, 
and the natural sequel to the organisation of all knowledge 

^“Some Considerationt on Afu^t Indian PoUty”, 196. pp. 26*27 and. 

119-120. . 
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under four great categories and their affiliation to the four^preat 
ends of life and human endeavour (purusdrtha). This would, 
account for the circumstance that, as secular opinion varied, 
the docixines inculcated in the social sciences by particular 
schools also underwent corresponding changes, and a necessity 
to vary the metaphysical sanctions or bases of those secular 
sciences also arose. As an instance in point, reference might 
also be made to the manner in which Amlksikl, which was 
defined as the philosophical background of all knowledge, was 
subsequently identified by some schools with particular systems 
of philosophy, harmonising with the bias of those schools. 

This organisation of thought in schools and the attempt 
to frame complete systems must-have had a good effect in 
promoting discussion and research and multiplying treatises, 
as well as in bringing about greater consistency in the opinions 
of schools than would otherwise have been possible. Progress 
through variety became in this way a pronounced feature of 
intellectual advance in ancient India. The scholastic organisa¬ 
tion, the predilection to compose treatises, the atmosphere of 
free discussion and official patronage by kings, in whose educa¬ 
tion the circles of sciences had a large and vital share, must all 
have combined to help the preservation and the diffusion of the 
doctrines of these different schools. This must undoubtedly 
have led in the first instance to a great number of treatises and 
ultimately to the wholesale absorption of economic and political 
opinions in rival schemes of philosophy, such as we find in 
the later portions of the Mahabhdrata. 

Certain defects, however, flowed from the old Indian 
attitude towards knowledge generally and to economic thought 

Its defects instance, we do not come across 

any such passionate pleas in ancient Indian literature, 
as we find for example in ancient Greek literature, for pursuing 
scientific truth for its own sake. The attempt to form com¬ 
prehensive systems restricted the scope for specialisation. The 
existence of rival schools led to dogmatism, academic conten- 
^Ott and to innumerable silent borrowingsi obscuring the traces 
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of authorship and the ancestry of opinion. Official patronage 
insensibly tended to the exaltation of the office and the powers 
of kings and governments, and resulted in such extraordinary 
declarations as “the King is maker of the age,’ {Raja Kdlasya 
KdrammY, and to the subordination of scientific ends and 
doctrines to political purposes and exigencies. We shall see 
the effects of these tendencies when we come to questions of 
public finance. The dominance of metaphysical and political 
hypotheses, in regard to the origin and the end as well as the 
functions and the nature of man, and to the relation between 
secular and spiritual ends, might account for the insensible 
modifications in economic doctrines made to suit hypotheses. 
But, as will be seen in the course of the subsequent lectures, the 

^ Mahiibhdrala, iSanUparm, ch. 69, si. 116-119: 

+i«t TTjff yrsTT I 

ffir ^ JTT ^nWT II 

<4»xrwwi Tiwr ^ i 

’THT IlH'SH 

^IWT. iWun II 

frRTOszT srmJT w i 

^ TTsrr ^rnynr ii 
See ibid., ch. 67, 40: 

5T *T^ '5fir i 

ii 

Compare also the invocation to Vispn, incarnating as the King, in 
Kiimandaka’s NUimra, I, 1: 

l|«lh|i^^q«i <TfiT fd'bRr I 

^ «f|TTi^ ?«rsrRt ti^brfir: ii 

See also ibid., I, 9 ff: 

TIWTt*r vRcft 1 

mr% Vf ?fltw: II 
^ ?r funKMfd: ?rt: snrr i 

*3 ^jrRT*[ arwTc: i 

#BT?r »r 5 ^ II 
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advantages have been in excess of the defects, and our old 
Indian economic thought was to attain a degree of accuracy and 
thoroughness, which Economics was not destined to attain in 
the West, till it had passed through centuries of laborious and 
hampered development. 

It has been customary to compare the scientific thought 
of an ancient people with that of other ancient peoples, 
who are supposed to share the priraitiveness and 
Comparison simplicity supposed to be characteristic of both, 
of old It might perhaps be helpful if we followed this pra- 
Gi^^Eco^ ctice. We have recently had in English some acute 
nomic studies of ancient Greek economic thought*. Accord- 
Thought. most competent of these expositions the 

five characteristics of ancient Greek economic thought 
were: its simplicity, its confusion of public and private eco¬ 
nomy, its mixing up Economics, Ethics and Politics, its ascetic 
tendency and its socialistic trend. A study of our old economic 
thought reveals, on the other hand, its opulence rather than 
its poverty, and its complexity rather than its simplicity. The 
confusion of public and private economy and the tendency to 
socialism, which arose in Greece from the exaltation of the 
folis and the subordination of the individual to the State, have 
no clear parallel in ancient India, where individual rights have 
been recognised and enforced equally in the ethical, political 
and economic spheres, with those of the philosophical and reli¬ 
gious. Indian economic thought is part of a great scheme in 
which ethics, jurisprudence and politics have all a place, but, 
the confusion of Economics, Politics and Ethics which we find 
even in Plato has no parallel in the writings of the best Indian 
economists. As in modern times, Indian thought recognised 
the interdependence of knowledge. As in Greece, our econo¬ 
mists emphasised the problems of consumption and distribu¬ 
tion, in preference to problems of production and exchange. 
India has undoubtedly been even more receptive of ascetic 

^ A. A. Trever, A History of Qredc Eeotwmc Thought (Universitj of 
Chicago), and Laistner, Ckede Economics (Dent, 1923), 
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ideals than Greece. But, unlike the Greek, the Indian had 
neith u' an inborn pessimism nor a, sterility of soil and a low 
•standard of productive activity. As we shall see later or, 
our economists had no hesitation in condemning asceticism, 
and even in suggesting punishments for those who sought to 
run away from their duties to find a refuge in the ascetic orders^. 
In a later lecture, reasons will be advanced to show that, while 
in ancient India the State was invited to undertake, and actually 
undertook, many functions which socialists, ancient and modern, 
have advocated, j'et these went hand in hand with an enlarge¬ 
ment of individual rights and freedom, and with the growth of 
individual rights and freedom, and with the growth of a type 
of etJonomic organisation, which curbed the progress of socia¬ 
lism in its less reputable and less justifitible aspects. 


A comparison of the position of a great economist like 
Kautilya and a representative creative economist like Con¬ 
fucius might not be unprofitable®. Confucius 
ChinMe**”^ roughly two centuries ahead 

Economics, of the great Indian economist. Kautilya, like 
Confucius, was a great administrator and a great 
teacher. It was said of Confucius that he was anxious to secure 
political authority #)nly in order to reform the Chinese world, 
and that he even considered it justifiable to accept the invita¬ 
tion of rebels so as to secure this object. The attitude of the 
Chinese sage might prove of interest to those who have occa- 

^ See Kautillyay II, 19: 

aTsjfiTfsrsrw ^ ii 

and Ill, 20 ([». 199, Mysore edn.): 

•Kautilya, like Yajnavalkya, covertly attacks the Buddhist and hereti-* 
cal sects, which |)opularis<».d asccfttcisni among men and women of the 
&vdm or induBtrial caste, e.g., Ysjmvalkya, II, 235 ff; 

snrf^Rf w w i 

» Sec Chen’s Economic Pimeiplei of Confucius and Ms School, IWl, 
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sioually derided Kautily& fts a freak—^as an Indian Butmarbk^* 
As compared with Confucius, KautUya had a more dist i n j gi flfl hed 
career as a politician and administrator. Both became pre¬ 
miers, Confucius at the age of 66 and Kautilya, if Indian tradi¬ 
tions are to be believed, in early manhood. The curbing of 
the power of refractory barons, the strengthening of regal au¬ 
thority, the destruction of adulterine castles, and the suppres¬ 
sion of demagogues, are regarded as the chief achievements of 
Confucius. These are ciuiously paralleled iu Kaulilya’s career. 
The suf)eriority of the Indian thinker to the Chinese, lies in 
Kautilya’s greater practical-mindedness, the more thorough 
way in which he welded theory and practice, and his virtual 
emancipation of economic and political theory from the domi¬ 
nation of ethics and metaphysics. Even more than the Chinese 
sage, Kautilya was primarily an economist. Both were phi¬ 
losophers interested in many things, both were successful 
statesmen, and both endeavoured to base their practice on 
fundamental moral principles. I’here has however been this 
difference in their posthumous reputation: Confucius has 
been canonised as a saint while Kautilya has been stigmatised 
as an Indian Machiavelli*. 


It has already been pointed out that wliile there is no 
single subject in India {Vdrtfi, Artkamstra, Dai^.^mti and 
NUisara) which corresponds to modern Econo- 
mics, there are remarkable points of similarity in 
outlook, method and opinion between the political 
and economic thinkers of India and the Cameralists of modern 
Eiwope. Sir Jehangir Coyajee has in a brief essay® indicated 
some points of resemblance and contrast between Kautilya and 


* See for example Indian Antiquary (1918), p. 158. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 490; B. K. Sarkar, 1. H. Q., Vol. 
II, p. 150; Wintemitz, Qesclichte der Indischen lAUeratur, Vol. Ill, p. 52.3 f.; 

contra Ealidas Nag, Lee Theoriee Diphmatiques de L'Inde Andenne, 
p. 112 (192S); Dikshitar, Kaufilya and MachiavelK, /. H. Q., Vol. Ill, 

pp. 176-180. 

; * Bd»ged Economic Journal, 1919. 
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some Cameralists. Old Indian Economists like Kaujiiljrs and 
Sukra stand above the bigger European Cameralists, as the latter 
tower over the predecessors of Adam Smith. This, with the 
range and intricacy of the subject, will justify a detailed study 
of Indian ‘Cameralism’. 
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POSTXXLATES OF ANCIENT INDIAN ECONOMICS 

We may now proceed to deal witli some of the basic 
assumptions and implications of our old economic thought 
and to exhibit the foundations on Mdiieh it is built. 
Need to Students who, at the present day, are asked to accept 
relativity of economic laAvs as a fundamental 
Economics, maxim of the science will realise the value of this 
postulate if they first surve)^ the history of econo¬ 
mic thought during the last century. The story of the storm 
which raged round the validity of the teachings of the classical 
school of English economists, beginning with Ricardo, should 
prove a warning to those who would attempt to study the 
economic theories and practice of India, whether of the past or 
of the present, without first guarding themselves against causes 
similar to those which led to that storm. After the indiscri¬ 
minate zeal of his disciples had carried the doctrines of Ricardo 
to lengths, which revealed both their ignorance of his premises 
and their abuse of his logic, it was left to writers like Bagehot 
and Dr. Marshall to rehabilitate Ricardo’s theories and to de¬ 
monstrate their validity on the hypotheses which he had im¬ 
plicitly assumed^. This is why economists to-day define an 
“economic law” as a statement of tendencies, that is, a state¬ 
ment that a certain course of action might be expected under 
certain conditions from the members of an industrial group. 
We now recognise that all scientific doctrines are in a sense 
hypothetical, since they assume either tacitly or avowedly 
certain conditions under which alone they are valid. After 
the clarion warning of Dr. Marshall, it would be foolish if eco¬ 
nomists neglected to emphasise the implied conditions of the 

* See W. J. Asldey, ‘The Behabilitation of Bioatdo’ (Economic Jowmat, 
1891, pp. 474-489) and A. Maishall, Prindjiks of Economies, Vol. I, 
pp. 661-570, as- well as W. Bagehot, Postulates of English Paliticdl Eoo- 
nmict, 1885. 
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science. The consideration of the postulates of ancient Indian 
Economic thought is necessitated as much by their essential¬ 
ness to the correct understanding of our old theories, in rela¬ 
tion to the environment in which they arose and the implied 
Jiraitations under which alone they could be held valid, as by 
the need to bring out the fundamental unity which underlies, in 
spite of (lilTerences of race, time and longitude, all sound eco¬ 
nomic thought, whether of ancient India or of modern times. 

The errors into which his followers were led by the 

Dauger »)t injudicious application of the teachings of llicardo, 
the oims-iion. , , 

when they overlooked fundamental assumptions 
which underlay his arguments, such as tlie mobility of labour 
and capital, the universal prevalence of competition, and the 
predominance of enlightened self-iuterost, should make us cau¬ 
tious lest, in our study of ancient Economic thought, wo are 
led away by similar omissions into sitrular errors. If we fail 
to make this preliminary exposition of the foundations of an¬ 
cient I ndian Economic thought, we shall not merely fail to appre¬ 
ciate what is sound in our old theories, and thereby do injustice 
to thinkers like Kautilya and Stikra, but we shall also lose such 
advantage as may be derived by bringing to the inductive study 
of Economics the mass of data that could be gathered from the 
economic practice of our ancestors. 


The 
the reflex 

Tlic influ¬ 
ence of en¬ 
vironment 
on Economic 
thought 
illustrated. 


The impor¬ 
tance of 
irrigation 
woncs. 


economic thought of any country or age is largely 
of the life of the people of that age or country, and 
the economic life of any people or epoch is again 
conditioned very largely by their natural and social 
environment. The physical background of Indian 
Economi(is, in the past, could hardly have been 
very different from what it is at present. For 
instance, the dependence of our agriculture on the 
monsoons and on the water supply will explain not 
merely the emphasis laid by the governments of 
the present day on the provision of vast schemes 
of protective irrigation, but they will show how, in 
ancient India, the provision of similar woriks of 
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utility was justified as much by economic statesmanship 
as on spiritual grounds, like the belief in the merit accruing 
to those who provide such works^. It will account for the 
rules laid down by Kautilya and Sukra, compelling rural 
bodies to maintain in an efficient condition the irrigation 
tanks and channels of villages, and the stringent penalties in 
the ancient criminal law for damaging dikes, embankments 
and works of irrigation generally®. It will explain the popular 


^ Cf. Likhila Smrfi anti Laf/hu HnfMa Smii: 

^ ti ? ii 

ffyifir ^ ^ li r ii 

■ l(dd l ^4^U<^ H II V It 

arfii^rO ^ SR 5r ii \ ii 

• Cf. Kautillya (Mysore edn., p. 47), II, 1: 

^ ^ I anw sir ^'SrRit s| fm n»T - 

ibid., IV, 10 (p. 227); 

fiiTT??r: finrssm i i 

WtcHsssF I 
Suhramti, IV, iv, 125-128: 

^rraf: Fgwsnfd Tr: ii 

spffirr ^ i 

KaufUlya II, 1, p. 47: 


%§SF<7f<S(<f)Wrf : ^PSTSRH?#tsRf: (5WUF«nJTr<RT»li W) Vlf 

I SJUTTufir W ^ RIH 5T Wf5f 55% II 

Manutmfti, IX 279 and 281: 

5rsi*r%T «pa% arr i 

uglfk II 

atm mnt ftRtRi h mr: ii 

So also YSjUavalkya, II, 278, and ^a^khalikhita, E[at 3 ra 3 rana and 
as quoted in VivSdaralnSJcara on pages 365, 367 and 360 respecti- 

vdy. 
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acquiescence in such encroachments on individual liberty as are 
implied in the levy of compulsory labour (visti) for the con¬ 
struction and mamtenance of reservoirs and tanks, the ex¬ 
cavation of channels and the erection of irrigation dams. It 
will show why so much importance is attached by Artimidstra 
tf> the maintenance of an attitude of reverential submission 
towards superhuman agencies, believed to regulate good har¬ 
vests and seasonal rains*. Another illustration of the silent 
influence of natural envii-onment on our old economic theory 
and practice mav be found in the injportance attached to stock- 
raising, which was advocated by arguments of expediency and 
piety, appealing to all castes and orders, and which stressed the 
duty of the humane treatment of cattle. 

Of the three orginal divisions of vdrtd —agriculture, cattle- 
rearing and trade —the second was deemed the most important. 

This is intelligible. In the earlier ages, the absence 
other convenient form of wealth, and the facili¬ 
ties afforded by the vast areas of forest and pasture 
lands, dictate cattle rearing. Cattle ranges are xraturally 
fitted for arid tracts, or for areas, which are liable to seasonal 
verdure and seasonal drying up. The only way in which human 
food can be produced from such areas is to use them for pasture, 
and thereby convert tire fodder of the areas into milk and 
other valuable forms of human food. Experiments on the 
feeding of animals conducted in recent times have shown that 
for every hundred pounds of digestible organic matter in an 
anim.il ration, the dairy-cow, of all animals, produces the maxi¬ 
mum quantity of edible food, besides other useful by-products. 
These will explain the special pleas for cow-protection (^om- 
hsav>a),^ which abound in ancient Indian literature, and the 
social consideration extended to those in charge of kine. 

Further illustrations can be furnished of the influence of 
the physical conditions of ancient India, firstly, on the econo- 

^ KaufiRya p. 118. 

• See, for iuntauce, the Bnikn^i^da PwS\ta, oh. 37. 
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mic life, and secondly, on economic theories. But, it is hardly 
necessary for the main argument to dilate upon the 
hypotheses, geographical and ethnic factors, whicli, by shaping 
the conditions in which our ancestors lived, in¬ 
directly served to mould their economic and social ideas. The 
case is however different in regard to the notions underlying 
the social ideas of the time. These may be roughly classified 
as coming under, or as due to, religious, metaphysical and poli-. 
tical bias. These assumptions, both individually and collec¬ 
tively, exercised a comprehensive and penctjating influence, 
which extended to and beyond social life, and moulded the 
econom’c theories of the time. 

In any analysis of the conditions under which our old 

economic thought arose, the first place should be given to the 

attitude of our economists towards Knowledge 

Relation of divisions. In the first lecture, an endea- 

vidya and , , , ,, . , 

Var^rmma. vouT was made to show how our old economists 

accepted without hesitation the ancient doctrines 
of the unity of Knowledge ( Vidya) and its four-fold division into 
Religion, Philosophy, Politics and Economics, their practical- 
minded indifference to the rivalry of science and art, their 
belief in the mutual interdependence of all branches of know¬ 
ledge and of all forms of creative effort, their recognition of the 
correspondence and affinity between the four-fold divisions 
of Knowledge (vidya) and the four-fold division of the people 
(varm), the four-fold divisions of the stages of life (airatm) 
and the four-fold division of the ends of existence (purusdrtha), 
and their realization of the paramount need for the harmonious 
co-operation of all human effort for the purpose of attaining 
the highest immediate material benefit and ultimate spiritual 
ends. Further, it has been shown why the respective provinces 
of Vdrtd and Da‘rf4anUi frequently overlapped, and why the 
former came to be a comprehensive title for a group of specialised 
studies, some of which were to be found among the crafts 
ikald) whether we take the number of these to be 32, as Sukra 
does, or 64 as Vatsyayana lays down^. 

. TV, iii, 41-129 and KOmas&ra, I, iii, pp. 34-36 (Bombay edn). 
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From all this, it would be seen why such works on Vdrta 
as have survived relate to technical craftsmanship rather 
than to the economics of industry and trade as 
OlwriKiter of a whole. It is unfortunate that among the works, 
on apparently perished, should be those 

vans. mentioned by Sankararya^, the commentator of 
the NUisdra of Kamandaka, e.g., the works on 
.agricultuial economics, ascribed to the sages Gautama and 
Sllihotra, and the treatise on commerce composed by Videha- 
raja^. It is not clear whether the Krsisangraha of ParL^ara 
(printed in Calcutta) is identical with the work on agricultural 
economics referred to by this commentator and by Bhatta- 
svamin, the commentator on the Kautillya^. Such works on 
Vdrta,, as have so far been published, relate only to its sub- 
topics. Among them may be mentioned the Yukti-lnlpataru 
of King Bhoja, Ksrtraprakdsa, Mayamata, Silparatm, Sama- 
rdngana siUra and Vdstu-vidyd, wliich deal with architecture 
in its various divisions. Manuscripts of special divisions of 
Vdrta. exist, which treat of botany (SasyatMiuJa), foriwtry 
(Vrksdyurveda), na\-ai architecture and navigation, metallurgy 
and meteorology. Headers of Kautilya’s Artha4dstra^ and 
Sukra’s NUisdra might be able to recognise the manner in 
which the subject matter of such special studies has been drawn 
upon and used in those treatises^. 

The bearing of philosoplxical ideas, which were current 
in ancient India as a large common fund of thought, “which 
like language belonged to no one in particular, but was 

* In his commentary on Kamandaka’s NUisara, II, 14. 

* In his commentary on Kauiitiya, II, 24, p. 134 (ed. Jayaswid and Banerji 
Sastri). 

' The extraordinary knowledge of the details of many crafts and ways 
of bringing up animals, etc., displayed in Boo,k II (Adhyak^aptaoata) 
might indicate borrowing from special treatises. 

* See the lists of available raannscripts and printed books on V&rtd ipven 
by Dr. Narcndranath Law in his Studies in Indian History and Cufiwrs, ; 
1925, pp. 384-402. 
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like the aii breathed by every living and thinking inan”S on 

the rise and development of systems of economiO 
Influence of as of metaphysical theory, has next to be consi- 
h^o^es^*^ dered. Many years ago, Max Muller drew attention 
on Eco- t,o this common background, or common basis, 

thought. of extant systems of religion and philosophy. 

Since he wrote in 1899, the debt of our Darsatias 
to this common fund of philosophical ideas has been more 
fully revealed. But, what has not been made fully apparent 
as yet is the bearing of ideas like snmmra (inetampsychosis), 
karma (immortality of the soul), and the infallibility of 
the Veda on the development of economic theories. The 
ideas of the immortality of the soul and its ceaseless pil¬ 
grimage from existence to existence explain the vivid feeling of 
individual responsibility for one’s own actions. Such beliefs 
helped to link up economic activity with etliical and religious 

ideals. The doctrine of the infallibility of the 

Final Veda is implied in the important iiosition given to 

authontr i i , i , . .. . , , „ 

ot^ruU. revealed knowledge (trayi) m the scheme of regal 

and Bruhmanical studies, laid down by our Dha~ 
rmamstras and Arthasdstras. It may be not without signifi¬ 
cance that the enfranchisement of individual property, the 
evolution of the right of inheritance among sons, and the basing 
of both proprietary rights and the claims for inheritance upon 
the absence of religious or spiritual disability, and the limita¬ 
tion of the king’s authority in order to safeguard the proprie¬ 
tary rights of individual cultivators, as explained in the later 
Smfits and DharmasuMras, are due to this doctrine of the in¬ 
fallibility of the Veda*. For, any institution or principle, for 
which a precedent is discovered in the Veda, becomes sancti¬ 
fied by its association witli the Veda; and, by that circumstance, 
it is raised above controversy, except for those who either 


r Max Muller, Six Syttems of Indian PhiUmphy, pp. 104-112. 

* See J. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, 1928, chs. II and III, and History 
of Hindu Law, 1880, Lectoies 6, 7, 8 and 10; K. P. Jayaswal, ilfanu and 
ydjSamdkya, 1930, Lectures 10 to 12 ; and Vedic Index, by A. A. Macdonell 
and A. B. Keith, 1912, passim. 
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ignore or challenge the authority of the Veda itself, as 
the LoMyatas, the Jains and the Buddhists. Even these 
unorthodox groups (while rejecting their idstraic sanction) 
acquiesced in the conclusions derived from such assumptions, 
perhaps because they were already universally accepted by the 
people. 

The influence of the doctrine of Karma on Indian Eco* 
nomic thought is even more clear. For example, Sukru, a 
most acute writer, is a firm believer in Karma, like 
most people of his age. “Karma alone,” says 
he,^ “gives rise to good and bad conditions on 
this earth; the deeds done in a previous birth {prdlctam) 
are themselves nothiug, but Karma. Who can even for a 
inoment exist without Karma ?” Sukra explains® the four¬ 
fold division of Hindu society, and the division between Aryan 
and 'barbarian’, as due not to the accident of birth but to the 
quality of their respective Karma {gunnakannabhUi). In another 
context® Sukra maintains that everything happens as pre¬ 
determined by one’s Karma, and that the attraction of virtue 
and vice to different types of individuals is also due to the 
inexorable law of Karma, dictating the fuliilmeut of the deeds 
of a previous birth. Even regal authority is based by Sula*a 
on Karma^. Sovereignty, he explains, is the fruit of austeri- 

^ Siikranlti, 1, '1. 37: 

wiw |«Tf?r stflr i 

* Ibid., I, 61 38: 

5T *5^ 5T W t wferrII 

* Ibid,, 1, bI. 43-46 el seq: 

uwr# jpmw i 

VTT^fw 5"^ ^ ^ 5PRft 5T WraWT II 

rpt ’SftrasRTT 11 

* ^ukramii, I, il. 72: 

w if M4^i« ! i<iuii w flw: »[3|q; i 

WRwnrtir^ ^ II 
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ties (tapas) done by the king in a previous birth. A monarch 
owes his position to his acquired merit (Karma). 
Sukra even varies^ a familiar saying of Manu, so 
as to make it fit in with the doctrine that the king 
becomes the lord of both the movable and immovable world 
merely through his own good action (kartm), absorbing for 
that purpose the eternal principles of tlie eight guardians of 
the universe (Lolnpdhs). It will thus be seen that even the 
Divine Right theory of Kingship, wliich fSukra accepts, in 
common with all the politicians of tlie age of the Brahmanical 
revival, commencing from the second (•entiiry is affiliated 
to, if not actually dcri\'cd from, a faith in Karma^. The wide¬ 
spread character of the belief will also explain, firstly, the 

\ 

1 Ibid.,k 61 73-77. 

2 "I'ho Divine liight theory appears prorninontly in Mfmusmfti, Vll, 3-13, 
cited below. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal —{Manu and Ydnavalkya, 1930, pp. 
90-99)—contends that the theory was opposed to tradition and was pro¬ 
pounded by Sumati (the author of the extant Mnnmmfti according to Mr. 
Jayaswal) to support Pu^yainitra Sunga, the usurper, and his dynasty. 
He regards the injunction in Manusmfth VII, 202, to instal as King over 
a conquered tract a scion of the old dynasty, as an assertion of‘legitimacy 
in politics’. He attributes the growth of fatalism in politics to the in¬ 
fluence of Buddhism and its 2 )opularisation of tlie theory of Karma. 
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meek acquiescence in the established social order, divisions 
and positions; secondly, the recognition of the right of every 
individual to discharge such duties as appertained to his sta¬ 
tion in life; and thirdly, the general distrust of anarchical or 
revolutionary theories of society proposing the wholesale al¬ 
teration of the caste and class divisions of the ancient Indian 
social order. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the ancient sceptical 
school of lirhaspati, which is probably identical with the school 
of the name, cited by Kantiiya as a special branch 
jfh® . ^ of the recognised scheme of metaphysical studies 

lirhaspati. enunciated (along with its affirmation 

of disbelief in the immortality of the soul, the in¬ 
fallibility of the V^edas and the necessity for Varndsrmmdharma,) 
a crude hedonism, which, under other circumstances, might 
have been developed and popularised, so as to substitute a 
secular for the religious and metaphysical background of our 
old economic and political theories. The reasons for the failure 
of this school to influence the minds of the people has to be 
sought, mainly in its own inconsistency and its crudeness, to 
judge it by the solitary citation from the text-book of the school 
which has survived^. 
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1 See Max Muller— ‘Hir Systems' pp. 94-104 ; also pp. 2-15 of Sarvaiariamt 
Sarhgraha (ed, V. S. Abhyankar, 1924). The following texts are illus¬ 
trative of the teachings of the School: 
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On a mixture of religious, political and economic grounds, 
the necessity for the State, or at least for a permanent form 
of social organization, is repeatedly affirmed in 
JuHtificatiou all our literature. As a malter of fact, ancient 
Its^nTOessHy. Indian Economics starts with the fundamental 
assumption that the State is a necessity. If we 
separate the adventitious accretions made to this idea in later 
writings, by the substitution of ‘Monarch’ for the ‘State’, 
we shall ffixd that, from our earliest literature down almost to 
the threshold of our own times, there runs through the stream 
of Indian thought the repeated affirmation of the need of the 
State, the political community and group organisations. M’e 
may even say that organisation in groups, for the greater effi¬ 
ciency of the members and for their greater mutual security, 
is deemed as in no way inconsistent with such views as that a 
‘king can do wrong and can tliereforts be removed or killed’, 
or that ‘an administration can be overturned,’ or that ‘a par¬ 
ticular form of political machinery or any political conditions 
can be altered.’ The Indian mind viewed vrith horror a con¬ 
dition of statelessness {Arajatd). As illustrations 
of this feeling, reference may be made to the la¬ 
boured accounts to be found in our DharTna4nstras, 
ArthaMstras and NUU(l.stras, as well as in canonical Buddhist 
literature, to the origin of the State, and of sovereignty, in a 
social compact, and to the confusion of the pre-State epoch, 
which led to the erection of a government by compact, or to 
the creation of a ruler by the Supreme Being^. In a famous 
chapter of the Suntifarm of the Mahdbhdrata, Brhaspati (the 

^ 5Tnr fpnff ii 

^r4'rtw(lHHi sfifliirr ii 

^ gsTWR f?r: II 

^ I, 4 ; MtASbhdrata, ch. 66 and 67 ; Manuamfii, VII, 21; 

Digha Nikoffa, Agganna SiOtanta, III, p. 93; and Mahtlmstu, ed. E. 
Vol. I, pp. 347-348, 
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eponymous founder of tte LokaycUa school) describes in vivid 
terms the misery of anarchy and the blessings that flow from 
monarchy. “The duties of the subjects have their root in the 
kinji. That people did not devour one another is due 
to the fear of the king only. As fish in shallow waters 
and birds in the air would engage in internecine quarrels 
and perish, so would people die without a king. They 
would sink into utter darkness, like cattle without a herdsman, 
if there was no king to afford protection. No sense of mine 
or iliim {i.e., property) will exist without a king, and neither 
wife nor child nor wealth can be possessed. Everywhere there 
would bo theft. Virtue will be assailed and .vice will prevail. 
There would be neither disapproval of adultery nor the practice 
of legitimate pursuits like agriculture and trade. The Vedas 
will disappear. Sacrifices will not be performed. Marriages 
and happy gatherings of people will cease.” In the same 
context, it is added that, where a king exists and affords protec¬ 
tion, people sleep with their houses open, women decked in 

ornaments roam fearlessly on the highway, people 

CJonsequeuces practise virtue, the Varmsraniadharnia is duly 

of these • • i i • i i 

iiuplicatioiLs. maiintaiiiGd, and agriculture and coinmerce, which 

are the root's of worldly prosperity, do not go out 
of order. The elaborate description of the evils of anarchy is 
paralleled by a similar passage in the Aywlhyahan^ of the 
R(m'lyai}>a. The drift of such statements is that even for the 
bare existence of people, no less than for the safety of civil 
institutions, of morality, of science and of art, an organised 
polity, in the visual form of a monarchical State, is vital. The 
universal acceptance of this maxim will explam certain pecu¬ 
liarities of our old economic theory. Public Finance, for in¬ 
stance, though not a section of Vdrtd, becomes an even more 
absorbing subject of economic and political speculation than 
the recognised sub-topics of Vdrtd. All economic activities, 
despite the recognition of freedom of contract, of individual 
liberty and of the viciousness of such restraints of freedom 
as are not sanctioned by custom or by usage or by sacred 
are held to he conditioned by the necessity to 
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everj^hing to the maintenance of the State. Just as exemp¬ 
tions from Varijidhamadharma rules, restiieting castes to thdr 
traditional occupations, are granted in times of distress^ as 
dpat-dharma, so the dire necessity of the State is held to justify 
fiscal measures of even an arbitrary kind, which might oidi- 
narily be condemned as contravening the rules of piety and 
morality*. 


In considering the fundamental assumptions of old Indian 
economics, such aspects of the theory of Social Contract alone 
are relevant as furnish the accepted bases of eco- 


ludiau 
Theories of 
Social 
Contract. 


nomic life. The theories of Social Contract, which 
we find in Kautilya’s Arthamstra, in Manusmxtl, 
in the MahdbMrata and SuJcranUi, as well as in 


the Buddhist Dighanikdya and Makdmstu, have 
all the following common features. The original and natural 
condition of society was pre-political. In some cases, it was a 
happy condition; but in most it was one of confusion and of the 
war of every one against every other. In the picturesque 
metaphor of our literature, it provided facilities for a fish 
-like struggle for existence, in which the strong swallowed the 
weak. The ruling principle of this age was this doctrine of the 
survival of the physically most pow(!rful {Mdtsyanydya)^. 
This stage was succeeded by one in which a stable government 
was established by a Social Compact, entered into by the peo¬ 
ple between themselves, determining how they should respect 
their reciprocal rights. The governmental compact creating 
the State or Sovereign came later when this Social Compact 
failed. According to a variation of the theory, the govern¬ 
ment was created in the first instance itself. The creation of 
the government is attributed in the Buddhist versions of the 


^ See for Bach exemptions: ApasUimba, I, 20, 10-21, 4; Oautatna, VII, 
1-26; Vasiftha, II, 22-39; Baudhayam, II, 4,16-21; Mamumrti, X, 81-98; 
Vifau, II, 15, LIV, 18-21; YajHamIkya, III, 35-40; Ndrada, I, 56-60; 
and MahSbkSrata, XII, ch. 263, 44-45. 

* Note the devices to replenish the Treasury mentioned by Xantilya in 
Hr. V, ch. 2 of the Arthaidstra. Cf. ^uhramti, IV, ii, 15’‘22. 

• <y, Dikdiitar, Sindu Admini^raUve InstUvtiotu, ch. I, sec. III. 
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theory to the election of a ruler by general consent {MaM- 
sammita). In the Brahmanical epics, it is attributed to a pact 
between the people and the first Manu, who was divinely in¬ 
spired to undertake the duty of protecting the world. Manu 
was reluctant to accept the ‘kingship of men’, through a fear 
that their sins would lie heavily on him. The people quieted 
his apprehensions by underbaking to bear the burden of their 
own sinful acts. They also agreed to surrender a sixth of their 
earnings to Manu as remuneration for protection. A further 
elaboration of the theory in the Mahdbhdrata made out that 
a wicked king named Vena, seventh in descent from the first 
Manu, was killed because of his tyranny, and his son Prthu 
was created through the spiritual merit of Brahmanas, who 
pierced the right arm of Vena with kma grass. Prthu was 
then enthroned after taking the following coronation oath^ 
(Pratijm) :—“I will constantly protect the Earth in thought, 
word and deed. I will carry out the established laws in accor¬ 
dance with Dan^anUi. I will never act arbitrarily. The 
twiceborn classes will never be punished by me, and I will 
save the world from the danger following the intermixture of 
classes {Varmsaijikara)” 

The gist of all these theories is the justification of the 
State as an economic as well as a political necessity, since it 
was required for the purpose of securing peace 
^plications. order. The continuance of the State in an effi¬ 
cient condition was therefore deemed to be a pri¬ 
mary end of social and individual effort. It was not merely 


1 Tile vow dictated to Prthu and taken bjr hire is given thus in the Maha- 
bharaia, XII, .58, ti. 115-117 : 

w—3rr«Rt|^ mfcu fim \ ■ 

MisfitWRlf?!; I) 

TftsnPr ^ ii 




the duty of the king to ensuie this, but that of every membeir 
of society. On the part of the king, this took the 
Kghts and fojjn of an obligation to live up to the prescribed 
of kingship, regal ideals, upholding the dharma of individuals, 
castes, corporations and peoples, discharging pro¬ 
perly his own personal duties as a protector, judge and sacri- 
ficer, and making himself personally responsible for all the sins 
and misfortunes of liis subjects. The intimate connection 
between religious and civic ideals is illustrated by the belief 
in sacrifices {yajM) as the source of wealth. Since wealth was 
the source of life, life depended ultimately on sacrifices. As 
instances of this doctrine, we might refer to Kalidasa’s famous 
•allusion to the manner in which King Dillpa ‘milked the earth 
for the purpose of sacrifice and India milked the heavens for 
fertilising rains’^, and the famous passage in the Gita describ¬ 
ing the cycle formed by food, rain, sacrifice and Karma. 

This personal responsibility of the king for even seasonal 
vicissitudes explains the minute regulation and supervision 
of the details of life by the State, such as is en- 
Steteregu- joined by our Dharmamstras and Arthaddatras and 
private lives, was actually in force, it we might credit the tes¬ 
timony of foreigners like Megastheiies. That 
this regulation of castes and conditions of life was not merely 
a religious or sacerdotal ideal but was actually carried out is 
evidenced by the social history of mediaeval Hindu kingdoms 
down to the breakdown of the Maratha raj. A typical illu¬ 
stration is given in a passage of the Rdjafara'Agi'^l of Kalhapa, 
which refers to an incident which occurred about 918 A.D. 
“The king,” states Kalhapa, “was ever ready to exercise con¬ 
trol oyer the castes and conditions of life among his subjects. 

^ Saghuvamia, I, 26: 

*n i 

Bhagavai-f/U&, III, 14: 

*nr: vibai^9?r. u 
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towards 

Usury. 

'^kuslda' 


On difloovering that at Cakramela, a Brahmin ascetic Cakra 
bhanu by name had departed from proper conduct, in accor¬ 
dance with Dharma, the king punished him by branding on 
his forehead the mark of a dog’s foot.”^ Asoka’s constant 
exhortation to his people to live morally and his frequent 
attempts to regulate even the trifling details of their private 
lives proceeded as much from the zeal to conform to the regal 
ideals of his day as from his own personal j»redilections. 

Occasionally it was possible to override a non-secular 
prejudice against a certain calling or pursuit if there was a 
strongi economic neces^ty to do so. This is illus¬ 
trated by the variety of opinion in regard to the 
loan of capital for interest. The lending of money 
for interest (vrddhi) is known in our literature as 
The popular attitude to the usurer is indicated 
in the sneer of the Garudapurdna that ‘the usurer thrives even 
when all others perish’, and from the famous statement of 
Brhaspati that the name Kuslda is derived® from the usurer 
exacting from his debtor four-fold or even eight-fold the principal 

^ RajatarangiV'l, VI, 108-109 : 

gdltaHKKfg lT i T TTSnubRbR: I 

Branding on the forehead the figure of a dog is the prescribed punish¬ 
ment only for theft. Cf. Manusmfti, IX, 237 and 240; BaudhSyana, I, 
18, 18; Vififii, V. 1. 8; and the verses from the law-books of Bfhaspati, 
Narada and Yama cited in Vivadaratnakara, pp. 634-637. Cakrabhanu’s 
punishment for a general transgression was perhaps justified on some rule 
like the following of Apastamba, II, 10, 27, 18-20 

PT^*TrRw«r>r wripni; ap«r ^ arwmv#:; a w t rpr tfl 

*nw: I 

® ffeRrra; i 

^rnsjiiyf ^ crt: ii 

Oautafna,, XV, 18 forbids the feeding of an usurer in a SrHidha* 
ManusnifU forbids a Brahman’s eating food offered by an uinltw (tV, 
210 and 220). 



sum lent without hesitation, even when the debtor* is phishing. 
Nevertheless, no such antagonism to the lending out of capital 
for interest arose in ancient India as in medieeval Europe. The 
horror of usury .in the latter is illustrated by Dante’s well-known 
lines assigning to the same Hell the usurers of Oahors and 
sinners of Sodom^. In ancient India, interest is regarded as a 
normal share of the national dividend. In spite of the early 
prejudice against it, which survived in its name (ku^da), it 
became one of the recognised divisions of the study of Vdrta*. 

Another hypothesis of our old Economics is the recognition 
of the freedom of the individual. Freedom is a logical corollary 
to the spiritual responsibility of the individual 
for his actions {karrm). It is denoted, on the 
positive side, by the freedom for contract in ancient 
Indian society and the large space devoted to contract in 
Hindu legal treatises. Even persons of imperfect 
Derivation, rights like women and slaves were, in certain circum- 
and limited’ stances, as competent as fully free persons to 
entej' into valid agreements. A slave had the 
right to purchase his freedom®. Degrees of limited freedom 
were enjoyed under Hindu law by serfs, slaves 
women, and in the earlier epochs by persons 
under patria potestas^. There was a graduation 
in the scale of liberty, which even a free individual enjoyed, 
and which depended on his status {e.g., pupil under a teacher), 


* Cf. Dante's Inferno^ Canto XI, Cary’s translation: 

*'And thence the inmost round marks with its seal 
Sodom and Cahors, and all such sj)eak 
Contemptuously of the Godhead in their hearts”. 

Cahors was a city of Guienne much frequented by usurers. 

■ E.g., Suhramtif I, 310 and Bhdgavafu Pnrdpa, X, 24, 21. 

* Kauliltya (p. 182, Mysore edn.): 

’ {m:) i ftwf w i 

I 

jwa., p. 183 : ?r ^ airfw mmwt \ 

* flee itSlj—Biilory cf Hindu Law, Lect. 4 and his Hindu Law and GutUm, 
/Eng. trans., pp. 16^176. 
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or his relation to others as fellow members of a group, e.g., SreAi, 
pUga, hMt sa-iigha, etc. Except perhaps in epochs of 
Brahmanical reaction, as for instance in the epoch of the SiiAga 
empire, the mandatory provisions in the Dharnmnstras regarding 
yarnusramadharma were seldom actually enforced in their 
rigor^. While occupation ordinarily followed caste, it is evident 
from the testimony of the great epics, the JCttaha^, and the lists 
of crafts given in Hindu and Buddhist literature, that a person 
born to one occupation could shift to another if he was unable 
to follow his hereditary calling or was attracted to another by 
inclination or talent. The chief effect of caste, on profession 
was that it' ensured to cveiy one an occupation by birth. The 
horror of a mixture of caste.s (mrmmmMrd), which 
expressed in vivid language in our literature, 
was not due to the fear of a confusion of caste 
occupations but to that of a racial mixture following the 
promiscuous intermingling of castes, witliin wedlock or without 
it. The conditions of the age naturally led to stressing the 
value of group organisation. Society was split up politically 
into small states, enjoying varying degrees of autonomy, and 
interludes of good government. Political boundaries were 
variable. Tlie incitement to internecine war existed in many 
forms. The growth of a national feeling, following a permanent 
territorial settlement, was attended with great difl&culty. - 
Under such conditions, one way of protecting 
bodiCT*** society against disruption was to emphasise the 
utility of class divisions and corporate organisations 
within society, and to enlist the support of public opinion and 
governments, in enforcing the rules of such groupings. This 
would explain the importance attached to caste and guild rules 
in our ancient societies, and the precepts in ArtJtasdstras and 
Dharmasdstras safeguarding the customs, practices and bye-law 

1 See Jayaswal —Manu and YdjUavedkya, pp. 85-90. 

» See J&taka (Eng. trans., Ill, 401; IV, 84, 169, 207, 361, 368, 467 ; VI, 
348, 364 and 369. 
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of castes, guilds, clans and communities generally, as if they 
were laws enacted directly by the Government^. 

In connection with this question of economic freedom, 
we may glance at two features which may be regarded as normal 
to our ancient society. The first concerns the status 
of women, and the second that of slaves. The 
prominent features of the status of women in ancient 
Indian society are that, as in Borne, a woman is in law never 
independent, though she has the riglit of separate property*. 
The power of women to bestow gifts, and to sell property ex’sted 
and is variously explained. All or some women are free from 
taxes. A woman without protectors becomes a charge upon the 
State. A knowledge of Arthasastra is open to women as well 
as to Shdras, though both are shut out from a knowledge of the 
Vedas. Generally, the attitude towards women partakes of the 
healthy regard for the sex, which we may expect to be inherited 
from the VedSts, In the famous passage in the 46th chapter of 
the Anumsana Farm of the Mdhdhhurata, men are asked to show 

^ KautUlya, III, 7 (p. 165); also Manusmfti, VIII, 41; 

Cf. JjMslatnba, II, 15, 1 ; Gautama, XI, 20; Vamtha, XIX, 7; Bcai- 
dMyan,a T, 2,1-8; FtVt*w, III, 3; Ydjnaralkya, I, 360, Narada, I, 7; 
Brhaspali, I, 26, 30 and II, 26, 28 and ^ukranUi, IV, V, 89-100. 
Gautama, XVIII, 1: 

^ I 

See also Manumfti, V, 147-149 and IX, 2-3; YajnavcAkya, I, 183, 
186; FtjtiM, 25, 4-6 and 13-14; SuJeranxti, IV, 4, 11. 

See GuTudoss Banei'jee —Hituht Law of Marriage and Stridhana,pasrim ; 
Jolly—JUtstofy of Hindu Law, pp. 76-81 and pp. 226-259 (bistoiy of female 
property) and Jayaswal —Manu and YqjSavalkga, pp. 225-235 and pp. 
256-261. In Kautilya’s time a wife could bring an action against her 
husband, for assault and defamation, e.g., KaufiUya, III, 3 (p. 154): 

(^sRT:) I 

II dilw ftsWT Kl#!: II 

V <: Jayaswal ascribes to Buddhist influe&ce the deterioration in the stg- 

i (op. eU. f. 232.) 
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women all honour and consideration. The solidarity of the 
family is made to hinge upon its women. In picturesque 
language, women are referred to as the living goddesses of 
prosperity, to be cherished as LaksmI herself*. It is worth 
noting the salient points of difference between the old Indian 
attitude towards women and the comparatively lower position 
accorded to them upto recent times in the West. 

Slavery is commonly regarded as one of the deviations 
from the general rule of individual freedom. Our Dhanna- 
snstras and Arthasnstras detail elaborately the sources 
of slavery®. The chief economic feature of Indian 
slavery is that the slave is treated as a member of the family, 
is entitled to the inviolability of his person, and cannot be set 
to do menial and degrading work. Moral degeneracy and the 
degradation of manual occupations, which usually flow from 
compelling the slave to all hard work, were thus avoided in 
ancient India. The Indian slave was more a hereditary domestic 
servant than a slave in the western sense. He could purchase 
back his freedom, or could be set free by the simple ceremony 
of having a pot of water broken, when poised on his head. One 
way in which his servitude pressed on him was his inability to 
own property and to use his personal earnings. Such passages 

1 Cf. op. cit. 

^ ^ ^ II K II 

ftPT 5TnT i 

*TTfe^r ^ 11 \\ II 

• See Jajaswal, Manu and YdjHavdkya, pp. 116, 176, 180; 199; 203; 
208, 209, 210, 257 ; 302 and 303, Apastamba rules that even if a man can 
Btai^'e his wife and son, he cannot starve his slave (II, 4, 9,11). Eantilya 
urges the King to compel owners of slaves to attend to their complaints 
(p. 47). He has a whole chapter on Slavery (Dasakalpa, pp. 181-184) 
and rules that *no drya can be a slave’. He would fine an owner who 
has intercourse with his female slave (p. 230). 

For slavery generally, see Manuamfti, IV, 253-256; VIII, 66, 70; 
180; 185; 363 ; 415-417 and IX, 56; Ndfodainiflt, V, 26-43 
nWt, IV, V, 679, 
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in our literature, as relate to the condition of Tndjun glaTes, 
show clearly that the lot of the slave bom in the owner’s house 
was better than that of the hired free labourer. The Buddha 
discouraged slavery by ruling that no slave might be employed 
by monks^. Such slave risings as we come across in European 
history were impossible in ancient India, not merely because of 
the absence of the excesses, which disfigured western slavery, 
but because the universal belief in Icarma tended to make the 
slaves bear their lot with fortitude, if not with contentment. In 
India, new races formed new castes, and free races led to the 
growth of free castes. Slavery, therefore, in ancient India 
did not breed any race contempt, consequent on the subjection 
of men of one race to those of another, as it did in America. 
To a foreign observer, the condition of the slave in ancient 
Indian society would not appear as appreciably different from 
that of a freeman, and it might even seem distinctly better 
than that of free-born men, who were low in the social scale. It 
is therefore not to be wondered at that Megasthenes affirmed 
that slavery was unknown in India, that no Indian slave existed 
and that all Ind i ans were free. The importance of the slave 
in our ancient industrial and agricultural economy was duly 
appreciated. It is testified to by the elaborate rules on slavery 
in Kautilya’s ArthaSdstra and the later Smrti literature. 

The existence of private property, not only in movables 
but in land, is another postulate of our old Economics. In 
Private Vedic literature there is nothing to show that the 
property. community as such held any land®. What is known 
of Vedic society indicates that individual tenure of land was 
known as well as tenure by a family. The very ancient practice 
of branding cattle with marks of ownership denotes the existence, 
of property right* in these forms of portable wealth. Even 
in Vedic times the evolution of the separate property of women 


* reo^'a Sutta, ch. 2, 9 trd, Rhys-Davids, BuddMst Buttas, Vol. I (B. B. E,, 
XI), p, 191. 

• Feiw Jade*. I, pp. 246-m 

; ; • m., p, 229; GobhOa, BI, 6,6; Marva Veda, VI, 141. 
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bad begun. In tbe oldest of our existing law books 
{e.g., Gautama) eight sources of property or ownership are given, 
which later elaboration expanded to fifteen. Inheritance, 
purchase, partition, seizure, discovery, gift, gains of agriculture 
and trade, and conquest are among the recognised means of 
proprietary acquisition. As regards land, whether the individual 
possessed a right of absolute property or not as against the 
State^, he had clearly a right, which was transferable, saleable, 
and of a durable character, and was subject only to the eminent 
domain of the State, as denoted by his obligation to contribute 
to the public fisc and his submission in certain circumstances to 
the law of treasure trove. The right of property is, however, 
restrained in various ways. A complete property right implies 
the right to use, to alienate and to destroy*. In regard to 
certain forms of property, such as slaves, the right was much 
restricted by rules and by moral considerations. Alienation of 
land was similarly restrained in the earlier periods, but the 
restrictions were gradually relaxed, leaving only the right of 
pre-emption to a man’s neighbours or to his village to purchase 
his land in preference to outsiders. As a matter of fiscal 
expediency, to which mediseval English history furnishes a 
parallel in the statutes of Mortmain, the alienation of taxable 
and to those who were personally tax-free was prohibited*. 
The full enjoyment of property, both movable and immovable, 
was likewise restricted by various sumptuary laws. The law 
of treasure trove limits the right of the owner of the land on 
which the treasure is discovered to only the larger share of the 

^ VyavaJfdnHnayukha, IV, I. (Botrodaile’s tm., Stokes’s Hindv Law BooJu, 
p. 44; Mandlik’s tm., p. 34.) 

• The laws {Kavtitiya, p. 197; Mammfti, VIII, 286; YSjHavalkya, 11, 
227-9; and Agnipwdna, ch. 227, il. 32 and oh. 258, A. 25) against tiie 
needless destrnotion of valnable trees is no real limitation of the property 
in them. « 

■ WTvnf firvT j i sfwt ^ 

I wcwT vr arvicm# i 

HI, IQ, p. |7I,) 
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difloovered treasure*^ The rules of the noetic orders; whk& th0 
State undertook to enforce, laid farther restrictions. In the: 
first and last stages (dirama) of the life of a man of the two! 
highest castes, proprietary rights were practically in suspense. 
The State’s eminent domain extends to all forms of property, 
and is illustrated by the rejection of any right in the owner of a 
private property to maintain public nuisances*, by the 
right of the State to levy cesses and fines, and to forfeit property 
in certain cases, and by the State’s right to escheat ownerless 
properties of all but Brahmapas*. 

The last important postulate of the anrient Indian 
Economics is the acceptances of group organisations, as normal 
forms of econonaic Hfe. Such an organisation is 
Value of not merely an ordinary feature of ancient Indian 
life, but it is the chief secret of its economic success, 
as it has been in the case of western tcivilisation in 
comparatively recent times. Economic combinations of various 
kinds are known from Vedic times. The extent of corporate 
activity is shown by the number of different expressions in 
vogue in our literature to denote groups of different types. 
i$reiw‘ instance “Sreni”, which is defined by 

Medhatithi as “guilds of merchants, artisans, bankers, 
or Brahmins learned in the four Vedas,”*, or by Pd'^ini as “an 

^ KautiSya, IV, 1, p. 202: 

TTSRTJfV firfk: I I 

ManumfH, VIII, 35 and Ya^tkmikya, II, 35 confm this proportion. 
So does III, 13, and Omtoma lays down (X, 42-44); 

finsiftrinft i »t atftppnu' i 
anri^roftwnwRn' ii 

A text of Ndrada quoted in Oandeswara’s Vivadoratnakara (p. 643 
says unequivocally: 
wirft firfk: WTipn^ i 

•Xau^Otys. Bk. HI, oli. 10. 

• IbH., Bk. m, ch. 5, p. 161: 

sptwRi TiwT 5^, i i 

* fii bia comment on lianu, VIII, 41. 
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assembly of persons following a coimnon craft or trade and a oo- 
Eula. mmon duty’i’ *Kvla\ which suggests a group united 
by the tie of kinship and which is firequ^tly met with inEauti 
6a^. lya’s time*; Gavta*, originally an assemblage of 
families or a firaternitv, but later a political cor- 
P^<t- poration*; ‘Piiga\ an’ assemblage of a village or 

township, comprising more than one Sre^i; and “Sa^ha”, 
which is simply any association for the realisation 
™ ’ of common ends. It is noteworthy that these group 

organisations* existed side by side with the caste divisions, 
and probably represented cross divisions and elaborations of 
the castes. Apart from the organisations of the type, whose 
permanence as guilds is indicated by their being 
made trustees and custodians of charitable endow¬ 
ments, we have references to co-operative enterprises {Sambhu- 
yasamuUham), and ‘occasionar’ combines such as that of 
traders for the purpose of causing a rise or fall in prices, which 
Kautilya denounces®. We have abundant evidence in our 
literature in regard to the possession by these group organisations 
of definite constitutions and suitable administrative machinery. 
Besides these, there were schemes of associated enterprise. 

The Craft and Merchant Guilds of India were organised 
on roughly the same lines as those of mediseval Europe. The 
regulation of the conditions of work, the rules of 
Gi^— apprenticeship, and the control of the craftsmen, 
^eir nature the maintenance of standards of work, the defence 
and powers, common interests, and the punishment of the 
members for violation of craft rules are among 


1IV, 1, 170. 

* Narada, I, 7; TvramUrodaya, p. 426 lias : 

* YajHavdlkya, II, 230. 

* For all sudi groups, see K. P, Jayaswal, Hindu PdUty, 1924, paatim. 
For Smhgha, see P&fini, III, 3, 86. 

* Bk. IV, 2: p. 204: 

Prtlwul tShirat vr I 



the functions common t6 both. Theu demobratio’dtaxactei? 
is signified by the provision that even the head of the guM 
might be punished if he defamed a member, and by the lecog* 
nition of the power of the guild to remove and punish its chiefs^. 
Guilds had definite rules for distribution of their profits. The 
merchant guilds were apparently not of a permanent character, 
and were somewhat like the joint-stock ventures of the chartered 
trading companies of England in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Numerous illustrations are available in our literature to show 
the vast power of these corporations within the State and their 
pervading influence in society. Guilds taxed themselves. They 
could even become a meance to the central government. The 
apprehension that they could do so existed in the minds of 
statesmen. The Mahdbhdrata suggests, for example, the 
placating of the guildsmen, lest their disaffection overturn the 
State*. Agreements entered into with guilds were inviolable, 
and had the implied sanction of the State behind them. The 
fear of danger to the State from the unrestrained power of the 
guilds will account for the elaborate regulations restraining 
guilds. There are several rules in the later smrtis and nihandJm 
and a whole chapter in Kautilya’s Arthcddstra, which come 
under this category*. 

^ Vivadaratrwkara, ch, 19. 

* QavAis and (heir Confederations ; 

The whole of Chapter 107 of Sdnti Farm, Mahdbhdrata, is devoted 
to the characteristics of Oa^as. Ja^aswal {Hindu Polity, 1924, Ch. 14) 
has extracted and translated the entire chapter and annotated it. A 
Oa^a means the whole body or its general assembly (ecclesia) and not its 
executive or governing body. The latter was formed by Qa^a-mukhya’s 
(chiefs) and Pradhanas (presidents ?), who conducted the government 
and administered justic. Gaii^as were numerous. Their alliance was 
sought when they were strong. The weakness of the gaqa lay in the im¬ 
possibility of keeping questions of policy secret, when divulged to the 
entire ga^a. Oa^as formed close unions {samghdta) which Jayaswal 
styles ^confederacies’. There is no indication in the chapter that the 
Ga^as owed allegiance to kings or that they were conquered. The disunion 
referred to in the chapter is within the confederation and within the Ga^a. 

* KautHiya, Bk, III| ch. 14. 
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(Joilds iad freedom to undertake any lawful occupation, 
and to do everything which was not injurious to the interests 
of the State. Sowers of dissension among the members of 
guilds were punished with marked severity. Dissidents in 
guilds were also punished. The autonomous guilds bad not, 
however, the freedom to commit wrong, to infringe rules of 
morality, to outrage public decency, or to endanger the welfare 
of the State. The king was not merely permitted, but enjoined, 
in such cases, to check the activities of the guilds'. The 
assumptions that the Indian State was a ‘lawless organisation’ 
and that it existed either as a capricious dictator or as a 
superior, silently acquiescing and allowing local organisations 
to remain unsupervised and uncontrolled, will be inconsistent 
with the evidence. 

' It is often said that the primitiveness of our old society 
is shown by the power of custom over contract, and aphoristic 
statements like those of Sir Henry Maine about 
Status the ‘progress of society from status to contract’ 
Oon^t applied to the conditions of ancient India. To 

periods in which well-developed governments existed 
in ancient India, this description will not be applicable. In 
a large measure, a persons’ rights and liabilities were then deter¬ 
mined for him by his status as a member of a family or a caste 
or a guild, within the groups and often even outside them. His 
right and his capacity to make valid contracts co-existed, and the 
determining economic factors then were both custom 
contract. 


' See the Bections on Sambhuya Samutthanam and Samindvyatiltnma in 
Digesta (nibanShas) like Candeswaia's FtBddorakidiiMmw. 



LECT URE III 


DIVISIONS OF ECONOMICS : CONSUMPTION, 
PRODUCTION 

If we use modem terminology in rendering ancient Indian 
Economic ideas, it will be possible to bring the treatment of 
Economic topics by Indian writers under the usual 
0^ production, consumption, distribution and 
in regard to exchange, almost as in a modern text-book. Our 
knowledge of the economic views, which prevailed in 
ancient India, is derived from two classes of works 
which may be roughly distinguished as ‘secular’ and ‘religious’ 
or ‘non-secular’. To the former belongs the literature of 
ArthaSastra including NUUastra. The latter is 
chiefly represented by Dharmaidstra and by the 
in regard to canonical literature of the Buddhists and Jains. 

This distinction between sources is useful in bringing 
out prominently a difference in treatment and 
outlook, which sought to distinguish the relative 
importance of the divisions of Economics. For 
example, questions of consumption and distribu¬ 
tion are very much more to the fore in the second group 
of works, i.e., the non-secular, than in the first. On 
the other hand questions of production and exchange are 
given very much more prominence in AriJuxidstra. This bias 
of the secular writers in favour of production and exchange is 
intelligible. Their chief purpose was to uphold state and society 
and to secure such conditions as would make for the efficient 
continuance of both. Questions of distribution and consumption 
have interest, to them mainly as concerning the well-being of the 
community in the first place, and of individuals as producers 
and as members of the community in the second. The pre¬ 
occupation of Dharmaiaatra and the canonical texts with 
questions of consumption is equally explicable. The prime 
cohoem of cuumioal writers is to maintain the social order 


them, bet¬ 
ween 
Dharma- 
6&stra 
and Artha- 
jftstra. 
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prescribed by tradition. Th.e minute regulation of the lives 
of individuab and the sections of the population, through 
rules determinii^ the consumption of wealth, suggested itself 
naturally as a powerful instrument for promoting social stability. 
Canonical writings as a class favour ascetic ideals. This 
predilection shows itself in the thoroughness with which questions 
of personal consumption and standards of life are dealt with 
in non-secular writings. Theories of divine sanction for the 
creation of the different castes {varnas) and stages of life {airarms) 
raise important questions of distribution. If anything like a 
general acquiescence in the thoery of the divisions of society 
into classes and orders was to be perpetuated, a rational justi¬ 
fication for the desired social order had also to be discovered 
for it, over and above divine sanction. This is why rules of 
distribution are often supported by reference to revelation 
{sruii) as much as to reason (nyaya). 

Neglect of questions of consumption and distribution 
by some of the older modern economists, and the prominence 
given to these subjects by recent writers, have a parallel in 
ancient Indian Economics. The analogy, however, is not 
complete. For, while this difference in the emphasis laid on the 
several divisions of Economics in modern treatises is as between 
an earlier and later generation of writers, the corresponding 
difference in ancient India is not between writings separated by 
time so much as by differences of outlook. 

A modern text-book tries to give the conclusions of a 
science in a complete form. Each section of it bears a due 
relation to every other section of the treatise. This 
No oompre- is hardly the case with ancient Indian works. There 
Indian is *10 single work in Sanskrit literature, which 
covers the same ground as a modern treatise on 
or Varta. Economics. It is doubtful whether single cont- 
prdiensive manuals of ‘*vartd” ever existed. This 
suspicion that they did not exist appears to be warranted 
by (1) the survival of works, which deal only with sections 
of varta than the whole of it, and (2) by the reference to 
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a body of experienced men of afiairs {vdrtam adhyaksebhye^) 
under whom the king is asked to study vdrtd. Vdrtd connoted 
a good deal more than what Economics does, and at the same 
time it did not deal with a number of topics like consumption, 
distribution and taxation, which are dealt with by Dharma- 
sdstra and Arthasdstra. It is worth while to stress these differ¬ 
ences, as they may show how early Indian economic theories 
were saved from the lopsided development, which modern 
economic theory was loixg subjected to, because, at one time 
some prominent divisions of economic science were ignored, 
and later on, when a reaction against the tendency set in, the 
neglected divisions received undue attention^. 

In the old Indian view, the natural beginning of any 
economic investigation was the study of consumption. As 
the fundamental assumptions were that everything 
Consu^ had been definitely pre-ordained, and that there was 
basic ail intimate and permanent relationship, like cause 

assumptions and effect, between the material concerns of this 
India. world and the super-human agencies by which the 
conditions of the world were regulated, it followed 
that for the purpose of ensuring human wrelfare, such plans 
should be devised as would bring about the beneficent co¬ 
operation and co-ordination of human and super-human 
agencies. One of the ways in which this could be done was by 
enforcing the precepts and the dogmas of the prevailing religion. 
Another method consisted in protecting and stabilising insti¬ 
tutions like the family, marriage, the ordered succession of the 
stages of life (catiir-dsrama) and the Government. A third 
consisted in attempting to reconcile the relative claims of the 
spirit and of material welfare on man. 

The starting point of our old ideals of consumption is 
Doctrine of acceptance of the doctrine of the four ends of 
the Four man ('purusdrtha}!). The scope for variation of 

opinion in regard to consumption is afforded by 
1 The reference is to the reaction against Ricardo’s treatment begun by 
W. S. Jevons. In old Indian Economics, such explanations of the impor¬ 
tance of consumption, as we find in modem treatises, were unnecessary. 
8 
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the competing claims of the religious and ethical, material 
aiui hedonistic ideals to be regarded as most influential in 
moulding human conduct. Those in whom the religious bias 
was most pronounced would subordinate material pursuits to 
the spiritual, ie., artha and kdma to dharma. Those, on the 
other hand, who preferred to translate human welfare into 
terms of material comfort, would be inclined to assert the superior 
claims of artha and kdma over dharma, that is to say , the demands 
of human craving for material welfare and msthetic satisfaction 
over duty. But, all schools of thought agreed on certain 
common socio-ethioal conditions as necessary for regulating 
effort for attaining the jmrtisdrthas^. 

In the ordered scheme of old Indian life, each individual 
had his place. Indian thinkers started with two assumptions, 
j • which it was their constant endeavour to reconcile, 
dual and the The first of those was the freedom of the individual. 
Guoup— The second was the subordination of the individual 
liatioil of group or community, be it the family or the 

thoir claims, clan or the State or the ordered Universe. The 
effected. reconciliation between these two assumptions was 
(iffected by allowing an individual all the freedom 
that was not inconsistent with the maintenance of the group 
in which he was born, and in giving to the group all powers 
and rights necessary for its permanence. 


^ See ManusnifH, II, 224; 

Vasislha, 1 , 1 : 

awrar: i 

Apastamba, I, 20, 3: 


^ ’anrmopT anrf i 

KamasiUra, I, 2,15-16: 

^ ffduH i anbiw trt: i 

Kaulillyaj I, 7 : 
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The point will become clear, if it is considered with 
reference to a single group, like the family. Both in the Dhartna- 
idstra and in the Arthaidstra, ihe family is recognised as a 
necessary economic and social unit. For purposes of consump¬ 
tion, the family rather than the individual, is the deciding 
factor. In the determination of the dnil rcsponsihilUy of a 
man towards those dependent on him, the Dhurmasastra and 
the Arth%idstm agree in laying down elabojate rules delinnig 
the degree to which kinship should sustain the right of the 
weaker members of the family to protection and subsistence 
from family earnings.^ Conversely, the income of certain 
members of the family gi'oiip, e.y., sous under tutelage, women 
(both married and unmarried) and slaves, is r(>garded not as their 
personal income, but as the income, of tlie group.® The evolution 
of the right of individual property is slow in tlu*. case of women, 
and of those adults, who still live in the undivided family. 
Similarly, when the family grows into a kula or clan, the claims 
of the kindred, in a wider sense, as forming a larger group, are 
admitted. A person’s right over his property is limited by the 
right of the other members of the clan (kula), or the village 
(grama), to either a joint use with him, or toarightof pre-emption, 
whenever he wishes to alienate his land.® In the same way, 
questions of inheritance and of the rights to family maintenance 
are made to turn upon the possession of the spiritual capacity 
to share in the religious duties laid upon individuals as well as 
on the family as a whole.^ Thus, according to Kautilya, “when 
a person who is able to do so does not maintain child, wife, parents 
and unmarried and widowed sisters, he is to be finedbut, 
“the benefit of this rule is not to extend to outcastes, or apostates, 
the case of an apostate mother being an exception to the ex¬ 
ception.”® The obligation of a man to maincain his whole 

* J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage, Ch. VII and VIII (9th edii., 1922). 

Ndrada, V, 41; Ma3me, op. cit pp. 319-.322. 

* Kau^iRya, III, 9. 

* Mayne, op. at, Ch. XIV. 

» p.«: 8PR5i^ wi^ aTi T i c d«<;^K i 'j; qssrr finwnw 

arfirwr: 5 rf>Rnt 5 ft i srh' i ararr *115:11 
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family is laid down by Sokra with equal clearness and force. 
He goes so far as to lay down that that country alone is good 
to dwell in, where kith and kin are supported.^ 


It follows from these hypotheses that in any scheme 
of consumption, which might receive the sanction of Dharnui' 
sdstra, these socio-political sentiments will be found 
Stabilisation to prevail. These schemes were accepted by the 
secular writers on Arthaidstra, because they were 
divisions. considered necessary to furnish a constant incentive 
to personal effort, to prevent social discontent and 
to preserve the social differentiation (division of labour) from 
which flowed the wealth of the community. Both classes of 
writers agreed in approving of the existing social order and the 
theories of their origin and outlook. Accordingly, both com¬ 
bined to create a public opinion favourable to such ideas. 


The division of the people into four mrtfm represented 
a functional grouping of the members of the community. The 
division of life into four stages {airamd}}) attempted 
functional distribution. Both had their 
effect on consumption. For instance, under the 
ideal of varnisramadharma, the wealth and income of the 
first caste or order, viz., the Brahmanical, were bound to be 
small, both individually and in the aggregate. The life provided 
for the members of this caste implied its dedication for certain 
non-secular purposes. The result was that the Brahmans could 
not, under any rigorous operation of the scheme, expect to be 
as opulent as the other sections of the community. In order 
that the members of this group might remain contented, and 
continue to discharge their appointed functions, a way of re¬ 
munerating their services to the community had to be devised, 
based on a mixture of material and social rewards. What in 


* ^ukranUi, III, 113: 
Ibid., Ill, 551: 
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modern economic terminology would be called ‘‘tlie desire 
Use of the distinction” was made use of as a powerful 
dearo for atrraction for the Brahman; and, a social opinion 
distinotioii. created, which accepted the distinction implied 
in great sacrifices and an eminent social, as contrasted with, 
economic position. )Vliat is true of the first caste would be, 
in different degrees, true of the other castes also. The recon¬ 
ciliation between social eminence without opulence, and wealth 
and influence without social elevation, was brought about by 
the doctrine that wealth is not an end in itself, but only a means 
to welfare and happiness, and by making it an ideal of individual 
and corporate action to bring about the maximum of welfare 
for all members of the community. The restraining influence 
of these ideals was probably powerful enough even to threaten 
to atrophy the ordinary materialistic motives for the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth. This is perhaps the reason for 
the many praises of wealth, which we find in our 
ancient literature, especially in those parts of it, 
like the epics and the pararui, which appealed to the masses, 
and for the stressing of the value of wealth as a means to the 
attainment of higher ends. Even for a Brahman, according, 
to Manu, the earning of wealth (arthdrajana) is a duty,’- though 
he is enjoined to eke out this means of subsistence in such a 
manner as to cause little or no pain to others. Accumulation 
of wealth has to be made by the exercise of thrift. “Accumula¬ 
tion of wealth and learning should be made even by the grains 
and moments. The man, who is desirous of acquiring both, 
shall neglect neither the grains nor the moments because they 
are trifling”, says Sukra.® In the same spirit, prodigality and 
extravagance are sternly reprobated. Social and civil penal¬ 
ties are prescribed for extravagance, over and above the penalty 
of natural consequences. Among those whom Sukra would 
banish from the country or imprison, the prodigal has a 


* ManutmrH, I, 88 and X, 76. 
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prominent place. ^ Expenditure, for mere ostentation, on trifling 
d ts is condemned,* and a warning is sounded 

^ use.^”** impulses (e.g., as through indiscrimi¬ 

nate charity) might lead, if not properly restrained, 
to poverty and ruin. On the other hand, the accumulation 
of big hoards, which would withdraw capital from production 
or enjoyment, is also disapproved. A name for wealth (hhogya) 
suggests, that wealth exists to be enjoyed. The ideal is held 
up that the aim of accumulation and of earning is to provide 
for oneself and for one’s dependents. "The daily acquisition 
of wealth is proper for the man with wife, children and friends. 

It is also necessary for charity. Without these, what is the 
good of existence to man asks ftiikra.® “One should-care- 
fully preserve wealth which can maintain him in the future. 
So long as th(5re is wealth, one- is respected by all. -But, the 
man without wealth, though well qualified, is deserted even 
by his wife and sons. In this world, wealth is the means to all 
pursuits. Let men therefore try to acquire wealth in legitimate 
ways, as by learning, service, valour, agriculture, commerce, 
the practice of crafts, and even by mendicancy. Owing to 
insufficiency of wealth, people occasionally become slaves of 
others.”* Sukra recognises the importance of mnintainin g 
accounts of family expenditure, for the purpose of controlling 
domestic expenditure. He recognises that, for the transaction 
of business as much for family solvency, the absence of a written 
record of th(5 incomings and outgoings is fatal. He accordingly 
rules that for business-men there is nothing more important 
than the maintenance of written accounts, and that the wise 

» Ibid, III, 202. 

> Ibid., Ill, 442, 454-455. 

• SukranUi, HI, 354-355: 

?rr!n>f sr ftsrr ii 

• Ibid., m, 364-367: 
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business-man never tiransacts business without documents and 
accounts.^ 


The rigorous enforcement of such precepts in our Dhar- 
masastras might lead one to conclude that the standard of 
living must have been comparatively low in ancient 
India. That this was not so in actual practice, 
is borne testimony to not merely by foreign visitors, 
but by such light as our secular literature and our 
epigraphic records throw upon the conditions of 


Aucieut 
Indian stan¬ 
dards of life 
not low. 


consumption in those epochs. Saving, rather than stinting, 
is what our old economists praise. For instance, in language 
which sounds startlingly modern, Sukra condemns the stinting 
of necessaries as wasteful. In a picturesque phrase Sukra lays 
down that, in feasts and in law-suits, the wise person should 
abandon timidity and not hold himself back till fully satisfied.® 
That there was no disposition among our people to stint thems- 
selves of moderate luxuries is evident from the elaborate list 
of foods, drinks, etc., which the Buddha permitted even to 
Monks (Bhikku).^ It is noteworthy that, while hardly any 
kind of food or drink which was accessible, edible or harmless, 
is denied, the list of interdicted substances consists only of 
such as are either not readily procurable, or are dangerous 
to health, or offend against the principle of not inflicting pain 
to life (ahimsd). Such prohibitions, as those against monks’ 
eating of the flesh of lions, horses, snakes and elephants, show 
that the interdictions were not as inconvenient, as their alarming 
number might lead one to suppose. 


Some idea of the standard of good living in those days 
may be gained by a study of the different professions, of which 


‘ ^ukranlti, III, 376-379: 
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• Dudoguet ihe Buddha, II (tm. Bhys Davids), 1899, pp. 227-235. 
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we have elaborate lists in the Brahmanical as well as the 
Buddhist records, and by the compilation of lists 
various implements, articles of furniture, 
kinds of food and drink (both animal and vegetable), 
which were in common use. The comparison of the rules pres- 
scribing the food and conditions of life generally for a Brahmin 
bichelor {snutaka) and householder {grliastha), as laid down in 
the earlier Dharmasdstras, with the sarcastic accoimt of the 
life of luxurious Brahmans of the identical epoch, given in a 
celebrated passage in one of the Dialogues of the Buddha, 
shows that,even in the days of these Dharmasdstras, precept and 
practice in regard to consumption were often at variance. 
Among the luxuries of the Brahmanas, to which the Buddha 
makes caustic allusion, may be noted such things as “elaborate 
dressing of the hair and the beard, perfuming the body and 
adorning it with garlands and gems, using expensive and gaudy 
apparell, living on boiled rice of the best kind, from which 
all black rice had been peviously removed, and which was 
flavoured with sauces and curries of various kinds, being waited 
upon by women with fringes and furbelows round their loins, 
driving about in chariots drawn by mares with plaited manes, 
and living in fortified towns surrounded by walls and moats 
and protected by armed garrisons”.^ It is well to remember 
that the caste, which is thus described by the Buddha, is the 
one, whose badge was poverty, and whose indigence procured 
for it immunities like freedom from taxation, ferry-dues, escheat* 

^ DMogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 129-130. 

* Of. Kautiliya, p. 127 : 

Manusmrti, VIII, 407: 
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Ibid., VII, 133: 
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and prosecution for unlicensed mendicancy. ^ It is probable 
that not many Brahmans had fallen away from the prescribed 
standards of abstemious living, as we may legitimately con¬ 
clude from the deferential tone of Anoka’s references to the 
Brahmans as a poor and worthy class.® 

To the economists, who fear® that if wants are killed 
productive effort and life itself will perish, there need be no 
apprehension of a cessation of productive enterprise in any 
age in which such luxuries flourish. 


A feature of old Indian life, to which allusions occur, 
in our economic literature, is the State’s attempt to restrain 
luxury by means of regulations.® The carr 3 dng out 
of these was the logical extension of the rules in the 
canonical law books. From the standpoint of 
our writers on polity, the prevalence of luxury was a menace 
to settled political order, and deserved repression on that groimd. 
The scope for luxury, among the common people, could not 
have been great. It must have been largely restricted firstly, 
by the absence of such startling inequalities between the rich 
and the poor, as exists in modern society, and secondly, by 
general lack of means. Such luxury as existed should have 
been mainly in royal courts and among the few who could 
afford it. 

There is another feature, to which more than a passing 
reference is due. It is the prescience, which our economists 
Recognition show, in regard to the bearing of food on physical 
mental efficiency, and to the manner in which. 
Food to by a regulation of the dietary of the various classes, 
Efficiency. might control and maintain industrial and 

spiritual efficiency. The conviction that differences of produc¬ 
tivity among workmen, as well as differences in habits of 


^ SidcranUi, IV, iii, 40: 

* Cf, the Ealinga edict and the eighth Rock edict. 

* e.g., Compare the remarks of C. Gide in Us Princi'ples ofPoliticdl Economy^ 
(Eng. edn., pp. 34-39). 

* KaufiRya, Bk. II, ch. 22. 
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tcmporaiice, might both be traceable to the degree in which 
the people are adequately nourished, judged by physiological 
standards, is comparatively recent even in modern Econo¬ 
mics. One of the earliest of such studies was a notable 
essay of the Italian economist, F. S. Nitti, in 1896^, on the 
food and labour power of nations. Interest in the subject was 
sp-ismodic till researches into food-values were forced by the 
agonies of the last world war. In contrast wuth the spectacle 
of the comparative neglect of a vital branch of human economics 
in our times, it is refreshing to turn to ancient India, and con¬ 
template the unanimity and the opulence of detail with which 
the problem was there attacked. To dilate on the wisdom 
and care, which appear to have been lavished in framing the 
elaborate dietary regulations in the Dharmasdsiras, and on 
the careful, if less elaborate prescriptions of the same type in 
the Kautillya, may not be inopportune.* Attention has been 
pointedly drawn to this aspect of our social theory, and to the 
inhibitions and prescriptions of our Dharmas<Mras and Artha- 
Mslrat in regard to food, to enable it to be seen that, in what 
has often been considered by critics to be merely a puerile and 
priestly obsession with trifling details, there is a fund of eco¬ 
nomic wisdom, on a vital and difficult branch of industrial 
theory. The careful adjustment of dietary in our food rules 
{AMraniyama) to the functions of the individual consumer, 
follows not merely canons of physiology, but is in accord with 
a fundamental assumption of Indian Philosophy namely, the 
doctrine of ‘the Three Gunas’. 

Consumption deals with the destination of wealth, and 
Production with its origin. A transition from the one to the 
other has therefore been easy and natural in ancient 
as in Tno Jern economic theory. In any investigation 
of Production, the determination of its primary 
factors has an important place. In ancient India, the agents 
of production appear to have been counted as four, viz., land, 

^ Ecmamic Journal, VI, pp. 30-63, 

* Bk, II, ch, 25 ancl 26, 
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labour, capital and organisation. This is remarkable, since 
organisation, as a factor of production, obtained recognition 
in the west only in recent times. On the other hand, the modem 
attempt to reduce all primary factors of production to two, 
viz., land and labour, has also its parallel in our old economic 
theory. Without going to the length to which the Physiocrats 
carried the doctrine, we find in Sukramtmlra the dictum “land 
is the source of all wealth”. “For it, kings have laid down 
even their lives. Wealth and life are deshed by men for enjoy¬ 
ment. What has else the man, who has wealth and life, bxxt 
has not cherished land ?” asks 6ukra’.^ The importance 
of labour is r<icoguised wdth equal clearness.® So is it with 
capital, as is evident from the exhortations on thrift, addressed 
to both individuals and kings.® As for organisation, it was 
th3 secret of the economic prosperity of ancient India as it 
is that of the modern world. The only difference is that modern 
industrial organisation is largely the result of natural growth 
and of voluntary effort, whoreas the economic organisation 
of ancient India was imposed on society as a consequence of 
the social and religious beliefs of the age. 

We can easily understand the pre-eminence given to 

rural Kconomics in India, ancient and modern, since in both 

j ^ ages agriculture has been the occupation of the 

Agriculture; pojxulation. Two of the most important sections 

its predotni- of vdrtd were agriculture and cattle-rearing, includ- 
nance, 

ing dairy-farming under the latter. The importance 
attached to agricultural pursuits by our economists is shown 
by the injunctions to kings to study vnrtd, and. by the precept 

^ i^ukraniii, I, 359-60: 

^ g ^ gw II 

® Kmtliyiya, Bk. ITT, ch. 13 generally and p. 1S3: 

yilyw sinhnN arnsrar finj: i 

im ^rurftraf 55% i 

* K<mt%&ya, Bk. II, ck. 6; Ramayma, H, ch. 100, si. 55-56; iSttAroKitt, 1,361- 
362. 
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that a conaiderable part of the king’s own revenue should 
be derived, both directly and indirectly, from the proceeds 
of agriclture and the rearing of cattle. As an occupation, 
agriculture was prescribed for Vai^yas, and for Sudras only 
in a less degree. It was also permitted to the other two castes. 
Even a Brahman could take to agriculture, provided he did 
not himself hold the plough.^ The treatises of Kautilya and 
Sukra, as well as our Smrti literature, beginning 
and great with ManusmHi, show the high degree of perfection 

mdenr ^ which agriculture had attained as an art, and 

India. of the thoroughness with which our old economists 
imderstood the details of agricultural pursuits. 
Such matters as irrigation by rain, rivers, channels, tanks and 
mechanical agencies, agricultural drainage, the use of fertilisers, 
the rotation of crops, the adjustment of crops to soils and the 
modification of soils to suit crops, the relative benefits of in¬ 
tensive and extensive cultivation, the value of even inferior 
land in the vicinity of centres of population, the relative ad¬ 
vantages of large and small scale farming according to the 
kinds of crops cultivated, the prevention, correction and eradica¬ 
tion of the numerous risks or blights to which agriculture is 
liable, such as excessive rain, hail, drought, ravages of field mice, 
locusts and insect pests, antelopes, wild pigs and birds, the 
wisdom of carefully selecting seed grain, the interdependence 
of agriculture and cattle-farming, the value of forest conserva¬ 
tion and game preservation to the agriculturist, the uses of 
fallow, the beneficial effects of openii^ up communications, 
the evils of fragmentation of holdings and the substitution of 

* &vkranUi, 552-558; 

fftlf Wlfnn IRTT I 

wmr it 

j Tfggir sw R gR T m i 

W II 

j| i « i 4'iiir<T ^ I 

film'sraf I 
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non-agricultural for agrictiltiiial classes, as owners of lands, 
are all clearly understood. The largest part of the ancient 
Indian State’s income probably came from land revenue.^ It 
was therefore natural that old Indian administrators and 
economists should advocate the uninterrupted pursuit of agri¬ 
culture even in times of war. We hive the testimony of Mega- 
sthenes to the way in which the Indian agriculturist went on 
with his cultivation, undisturbed by the march of armies and 
the clash of arms, and as to how molesting cultivation was 
severely noticed by the Mauryan State.* How vigilantly the 
old Indian State endeavoured to guard agriculturists 
from everything that would diminish their eflaciency 
as producers may be. seen from the elaborate rules 
of Kautilya, against the intrusion in villages of persons who 
might prove either a source of distraction or a positive nuisance 
to the simple folk of the country side. 


“No ascetic other than a vdnapraslha,’’ says Kautilya, 
“no company other than one of local origin, and no guilds of 
any kind other than the local co-operative guilds, shall find 
their way into the villages of the kingdom. Nor shall there 
be in villages any places intended for plays and amusements. 
In order that there may be an asurance of plentifulness of money, 
free labour, commodities, grains and oils and other liquids in 
plenty, mummers, dancers, singers, drummers, buffoons and 
the wandering minstrels shall not be allowed to disturb the work 
of the villagers”.* Similarly, Sukra lays down that soldiers 
should not enter villages except on the king’s business, nor 
oppress cultivators, and the villagers should have no dealings 
with soldiers. He also recommends, appaiently in order to secure 
villagers against oppression, that the officers and servants of 


* See Kmitiltya, Bk. 11, chapters 1, 2, 5, 15,10,17, 21, 22, 24, 26 and 29 to 
31, with Bhattaswamin’s comments. 

* AgnipurdiSM (ch. 236, si. 22-23) states that in wars, temples and the civil 
population are not to be molested. 

® Bk. II, ch. I, (p. 48) ^ 

j umnirnr, swi»iiq, Tf'oftfinswawrsw- 
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the king should live, not within the village, but outside its 
limits. Another rule of Sukra that ‘soldiers should not be 
appointed to do any other work besides their own’ is probably 
aimed against their appointment to collect taxes on behalf of 
the Statc.^ The value of this inhibition will be understood 
by those who have studied the baneful effects of the use of the 
army to collect the revenue in the days of the Maratha supremacy 
and later. 

Like Arthur Young, those who deal with the theory or 
practice of agriculture in ancient India, recognised ‘the magic 
of property’. This is perhaps the chief reason for 
Develop- the early emancipjition - of property in land, and 
T^nd-means elaborate rules for surveying and demarcat- 

adopted. ing individual holdiugs.® \\'ith the same object, 
it was laid down that everything had to be done, by 
the State and by the community, to ensure the prosperity of 
agriculture. Waste lands were to be brought under cultivation® ; 
jungle was to be cleared.^ A beneffcial interest was created 
by law in favour of the person wlio first chiars the forest or 
reclaims waste land. Our old writers known that under certain 

* SukranUisara, V, 180-182,185 : 

TT't'nf ffpTT irnr i 

?RT 51 limrfb5T: II 

wffiw; 5T ai5(i^ ffRjj infirspffsffr w i 
ft5u ^ it 

* Boundary disputes form an im{>ortsnt section of the law. See Manimifti, 
Vni, 246-265; YajnavaOeya, II, 150-153; Nnrada, XI ; 1-15; Bfhoipati 
(8JB.B., XXXni, pp. 351-355). 

See SotUk Indian Imcriptimut, Vol. II, Pt. 5, No. 98. 

* Kaufillya, p. 47 (II, 1): 

* Manusmfti, IX, 44 : 

*[5nT i 

The tenure of land on condition of clearing it of the jungle is known 
as hhvmi-cdiidra. For a reference to a grant under this tenure, see Buhler, 
Epigraphia Undica, I, 74. Jolly {Hindu Law, p. 167) shows how “a 
person cams a certain right even merely by cultivating a field, which is 
lying fallow for the time being”. 
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circumstances even uncultivated or waste lands might prove 
economically superior to cultivated fields. Fertilisers are to 
be used^; local markets are to be founded for the sale of agricul¬ 
tural produce®; variation in fertility is to be considered in 
fixing rates of assessment.® The rise of a body of non-cidtivat- 
ing proprietors is to be avoided.* The produc^tivity of a piece 
of land is dependent not merely on its soil, irrigability and 
cultivability, but on its quality of extension, size, situation 
and accessibility. The rccommendsitions for the extension 

of the area under crop,® and for the reservation 

of certain types of land for particular crops or for 
Dimimsnmg ^ . ■*’ 

Return. pasture alone,® show a perception of the law of 

Diminishing Return in agriculture, In order that 
individuals might co-operate with the State in the provision 
of irrigation works, special consideration is recommended to be 
shown to persons who, as an act of piety, construct tanks. 


* See Agnipurafjta, ch. 267. For instances of fertilisers recommended, see 
Kai4iJiya, p. 117: 

The preparation of seeds for sowing and seedlings and cuttings for 
planting is de.scriliP/<1, ibiil., p. 117: 

^ sriwjJl'dHiH, 

* Kau^Xi/ya, p. 47 : 

finRRa; i 

» Kautmya^, (pp. 116-117). 11, 24. 

* Ibid., p. 47 (II, 1): 

arokfinyitep' I 

® Ibid., p. 117: 

sTRnjwRTiT, ^r<d» i qi»T > FTeiflwqHnr, 

* Ibid., p. 49: 

sifwiwi ^ i 

3ee vhe whole chapter, Bk. II, 2, entitled Bkumi-echidnhvidhantm, 
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dams and roads.^ For the purpose of maintaming intact the 
existing itrigational facilities, a joint and several liability is 
imposed upon the members of a village for keeping their roads, 
water channels and tanks in efficient repair. Kautilya even 
permits the servants, live-stock and resources generally of 
temples to be utilised for the urgent rectification of damages 
to such works of public utility. The interest of the cultivator 
as a seller of agricultural produce is safeguarded, firstly, by the 
stern repression of traders, who try to lower agriculttiral prices 
by combination, and secondly, by fixing fair prices at frequent 
intervals.* The action of the State in settling the prices of 
agricultural produce is perhaps dictated not merely in the 
interest of the people, regarded as producers and consumers, 
but in its own interest, inasmuch as a large part of its revenue 
was collected in kind. As a measure of famine protection, 
granaries capable of storing a sufficient quantity of grain to 
meet the normal demands of three years are to be erected in 
different parts of the kingdom and always kept full.® 

These precepts indicate a high degree of agricultural 
administration and a good knolwedge of rural economics. 

The different manner in which arable land has to 
be treated from forest land, mines, quarries® and 
fisheries,® is showed by the provision of rent in the 

» KaufOiifa. (II, 1). p. 47: 

srant ^ arBRTf I 5Rifq|iTT<THI»li W I 

fPjT VT 5*f: I ^ wnft i 

I 

> See KaufUXya, Bk. IT, ch. 16 and ch. 21, and Bk. TV, ch. 2 

• ^uhramti, IV, ii, 11. 50-51, ff.; 

dW*blft W II 

Cf. also KmlU^ya, p. 95, which refers to dU produce, not merely grain: 

• KautiRya. Bk. II, oh. 12. 

» J6id„ p. 122: wniBf i 
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case of the former, and royalties, calculaed as a proportion of 
the yield, in the latter. The importance of labour for eflScient 
production is well realised. Indeed, our old economists hardly 
neglect any important aspect of labour as an agent of production. 
Whether we consider the bearing on production of mere numbers, 
or of the health and strength of the population, or its industrial 
training, or its organisation in different ways, as for example, 
by division of labour, the use of implements and tools,^ the 
localisation of industry, production on a large scale and business 
management, we find that every one of these is provided for 
in the economic life of ancient India, and the practice of the 
time is adequately reflected in its economic theory. 

Our economists entertain no dread of a growing popula¬ 
tion. This is natural. In the early ages, there is scope for an 
. unlimited increase in population, owing to the vast 
opu a ion. virgin land available for occupation and 

cultivation. The Vedic benediction on the newly married, 
which is repeated even to-day, is for the bestowal of ten sons,® 
In epochs of small States, constant wars, and innumerable 
perils to life and health, a big increase in the population could 
not be anticipated even with a high birth rate. Growth in 
numbers would have been possible, in any marked way, only 
during the epochs of large empires and continued peace and 
security. The Malthusian spectre is not therefore present to 
our old economists.® They however know that there might 

1 Agricultural machinery is mentioned in the KawtUiya, p. 115. 

* MPdH+T?*!! i 

* Kalidasa, Raghumnm, I: 

TOW I 

MahSbMrta, XII, ch. 110, ^1.23.: 

*'t jnfwiRRrtPrr % n 
Namdamfli, XII, 19; 31’TWW ftTO: 

Marriage is treted therefore as a sacrament. Note that Kautilya 
restricts recoume to monastic life. Note also the following discussioa 
by Kautilya of the value of population: 

10 
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be congestion of population in certain centres, and a consequent 
need to redistribute it by internal migration, as well as bv 
State-aided schemes of colonisation.^ 


The meticulous care with which hygienic and moral 
precepts are framed and laid down, by our Dharmcdastras, 
, ,, for the regulation of even trifling details of the 

Jfs health, 1 t 1 1 1 

strength, hves of the people, should have gone far to ensure 
their health and strength. The regulations con- 

efncienov— . “ 

how ' cerning food and eatmg {nhdranxyamaY, which 

secured. prescribe a suitable and graded dietary to every 

Dietary. person and class, according to function or occupa¬ 
tion, are obviously designed to secure productive efficiency. 
Division of labour is the lifebreath of mrnmramadharma. 
But, while birth and caste give a person a natural calling 
to start with, no serious attempt appears to be made 
to prevent a person of one occupation finding his way 


l< T ?M T g prr ysm’TTSRT arr ? 

(VIT, 11,116, p. 295) 

I ^ ifjnrr: wsrfHr" I 

affKdeg:—"5’'sr w 

^^arnrmrgr ^ i 5^ 1 ^ 

5rw ^ 1 (Vii, 11 , lie, p. 297) 

a KmtiHya, II, 1, p. 46 and VII, 11, p. 295. 

• The renowned Vaifujava polyhistor and saint, Vedanta Deiika (1268- 
1369 A.D.) has summarised the rules in regard to what can he eaten and 
given them in the form of Tamil verses, for the convenience of the women 
of Soonth India. It has a commentary, giving the SmTti authority for each 
injunction. 

Kautilya has calculated to a nicety the quantity of food required 
not only for animals, with and without work (e.g., pp. 131-139), but for 
htunan beings (II, 15, p. 96). The jtrastha is about a noli of Madras: 

“sipk; #55?!T ?ri i ^ 

Ti"inT I toW ?*fbiini I 
ani sTiwHi*! I 
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into another, if he has the requisite aptitude or desire for 
the change. The mobility of labour from occupation to 
occupation is thus rendered largely independent of status, 
and so far as industry is concerned, it is generally unrestricted 
in practice. Epigraphic records of wholesale, migrations of 
artisans from kingdom to kingdom, of which we have many, 
relating to different periods of our ancient history, show that 
the mobility of labour from place to place; was then considerable. 
Caste and guild organisations made such movements of labour 
less difficult than one would imagine.* Caste ensured the 
transmission of hereditary skill and aptitudes, the formation 
of natural industrial groups, the provision of suitable means 
of vocational training, and localisation of industry, wdth all 
its contingent benefits. It also enabled allied castes to mitigate 
each others’ depressions. Craft guilds, to whicli reference 
has already been made, naturally arose from these facilities. 

Education for the different cjillings was imparted, on 
the technical side, in the home (circle, or by the caste 
or craft guilds. Croneral education was provided by the dedi¬ 
cation of a whole class of the population {e.g. Brahmanas) for 
teaching, and the intellectual conservation of the race. The 
bearing of both heredity and training on the efficienc)'^ of a 
W'orkman is well understood. 

Our economists do not lose themselves in the discussion 
of such arid topics as “what constitutes ‘productive’ and ‘un¬ 
productive labour”. They w'cre apparently quite 
content to regard, as sensible economists now do, 
that labour alone as unproductive which fails to attain its end. 
The large number of parasitical professions, which existed in 
our ancient society, despite their denunciation by religious 
and ethical writers, show that a number of occupations existed, 
which were clearly unpoductive. Our economists had no 
such illusion as that agricultural labour is more productive 
of wealth than labour used in transport, exchange or trade. 
Ilie fundamental assumption of varnasramadharfna was the 


Labour: 


^ See E. C. Majumdar, Corjmate Life in Ancient Indian 1918, passim. 
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unpro¬ 
ductive ; 


impure, 


jgoipTocal service rendered by the members of the castes and 
orders to one another. There is therefore no inducement to 
condemn intellectual or spiritual occupation as unproductive, 
because it fails to produce trangibJe results, i.e,, 
“utilities fixed and embodied in material objects”. 
The sacerdotal leanings of our ancient economists 
are, however, betrayed by their distinction between ‘pure’ and 
‘impure’ labour. The test of purity is the nature of 
the occupation, and the material on which the ope¬ 
rative works. This attitude perhaps accounts for the attempted 
segregation of thi two highest castes from manual occupation, 
resulting in ‘the fatal divorce of the hand and the brain’. It 
is also noteworthy that the employment of women to assist 
men in the operations of agriculture and trade, as w'ell as in 
the State factories, is not merely permitted but prescribed 
by Kautilya and Sukra.^ 

The importance of capital to industry is also clearly 
visualised. The high rates of interest, mentioned in our law 
books, indicate either normal scarcity of loan capital, 
Ifaf^rcity normal out-running of the supply of loan capital 
by the demand for it*. The suggestion that the 
State should make cash advances and advances of seed grain, 
etc.®, to agriculturists, coupled with the large niunber of 
industrial concerns, which the State is asked to undertake, 
implies normal scarcity of private capital. It is not difficult 
to understand this condition. Firstly, the State took a pretty 
heavy share of the ‘national’ dividend in the form of taxes, 
rents, fines, cesses, etc., and secondly, it was the normal aim 


* Kau^Ulya, II, ch. 23: To save the seusibility of bashful women so employed 
by the State, the light maintained in the workshops should only be sufiS- 
cient to illuminate their thread (p. 114): 

fi«nfr siTfiTR fipR: I rTT: 

widlHi: apjm# «i>TTfira«rT: i ^ 

i sr(l«r: ii 

* Gautama, X, 6; Yai^%, X, 44-48; Mamamrli, VIII, 140; Bt aspati, XI, 65, 

* Mahdbharala, SabhSparva, ch. 5. 
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of our ancient financiers to budget for heavy and recurring 
surpluses. How these surpluses were used, we have no means 
of knowing. The general belief is that the surplus went to 
swell the State hoard. But, the admonition to kings to practise 
restraint so that they might not spend the hoards on their own 
personal gratifications, and the recommendation of special 
means for replenishing a depleted fisc, both appear to imply 
an ever-present and familiar danger of prodigal kings wasting 
the accumulations of their predecessors. The great number 
of parasitical sub-castes or professions, mostly dependent 
upon the patronage of courts, which may be discovered'^ in the 
designation.? of many of the sixty-four arts and crafts (Kald), 
or the lists of professions given in the Sukla Yajur Veda or the 
Ayodhyd Katida of the Rdmlyana, or in the Buddhist canonical 
literature, or in Bapa’s llarsacarita might show the ways in 
which the State hoards might be dissipated. The consequence 
of such extravagance and habit of hoarding must have been 
a great lack of fluid capital for purposes of industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

In view of this lack of capital in ancient India, it might 
be of special interest to note some further indications of the 
acuteness of our early economists. The first of these 
hOTifhcljled regard to the condtions necessary for the growth 

of capital. Sukra and Kautilya see that the growth 
of a money economy affords temptations to extravagance, 
though it enables people, who have any faculty for business, 
to reap the fruits of the saving of others. This is probably 
the reason for their rules allowing much of the internal trade 
of the. country being carried on by barter,® an<l for even labour 
and services being commonly remunerated in produce. The 
second anticipation is in ergard to the conditions necessary 
for the growth of accumulations. It is recognised that security, 
both by the State and against it, are essential for saving. Re- 

^ Vatsyayana, KSmawtra, pp. 32-34; SukranUi, IV, iii, 11. 130-202; Vedie 
Index, under ‘Occupation’; Hartacarila (ed. Ffihier), pp. 66-67. 

* KauiUiya, p. 99. 
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fereuce has already been made to protection being an admitted 
primary function of the State. The inclusion of ‘avaricious 
kings’ {atydsanm rdjamh) among the ‘six traditional foes 
of agriculture’ {shad-eetayaJi)^ would itself show how royal 
avarice was dreaded, even if there were no passages in our 
literature, as th3re are, which denounce the cupidit}' of kings. 
Predatory and extortionate fiscal expedients are sternly con¬ 
demned by the epics and Dharimsdslras. A fundamental 
maxim of our old economists is that in fixing prices, the State 
should not diminish the ‘just’ profits of the capitalist, or scare 
away capital from industry or trade. Similarly, it was a maxim 
of our ancient finance that in levying taxes a wholesome absten¬ 
tion from the taxation of capital is advisalrle. Thirdly, it was 
understood that th i chief motive for saving is family affection, 
and the need to provide for one’s dependents. In ancient 
India, such an inducement for saving must have been more 
powerful than at present, owing to the greater size of the 
‘family’ for which an earning member was thou legallyrespon- 
sible. A fourth anticipation of modern doctrine Ls in the view 
that accumulated wealth is not as important as a progressive 
income, for the economic strength of a community. Lastly, 
many prescriptions and inhibitions in the fields of production 
and consumption, which occur in our old literature, show that 
the ancient ideal was not materially different from the modern, 
in basing welfare on a type of expenditure, free from ostentation, 
and just sufficient for the efficient lives of the workers, on the 
realization of the value of leisure and rest, and on the conviction 
of the excellence of a moderate income obtained by moderate 
work. 


1 arffr 5iw«rr: I 
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EXCHANGE AND DISTRIBXJTION 

The achie-venient of modern Economics is regarded 
as Ihft exposition of Iho theory of Value. It is remarkable 
that Indian o('onomists had a fairly correct percep- 
,, , tion of the fundamental causes of Value. Among 

lliXcliange , . , ® 

Theory of them must be mentioned not merely thinkers like 

Value, Kautilya and l^iikra, but even authors of Smrtis. 

Kaulilya' Sukra la 5 '^s down first that price (mulya) is what 
8ukra and money) for acquiring an article, and 

secondly, that prices are high or low, according as 
as articles are obtainable with or without diffie.ulty, and according 
as they possess or do not possess utility.^ Articles without 
utility have no value.® There is no price (mulyam) for things 
which cannot be put to use. Every article which has utility 
need not be valuable. Scarcity is a necessary cause of value. 
“Those articles are priced h’gh in the world, which are rare”®. 
The influence of time as a factor of Value is understood. In 
laying down the maxims for the guidance of governments 
and traders, who have to fix prices, Sukra says that “one should 
fix prices according to time and place”®. Variations in the 
demand for commodities in accordance with variations m prices, 
leading to a rise in demand with a fall in prices, and a fall in 
demand with a rise in prices, are implied in Sukra’s warning 
not to forget that in sales considerations of high, low and 
middle prices are of importance. The doctrines of Sukra, 

1 Sukramli, II, 11. 717-719: 

^ 8$ijW 5iaWcIFr 11 

» im, IV, II, 209: H ^ I 

• Ibid,, IV, n, 207 ; 5 ^ I 

* ibid., IV, II, 208: ^ I 
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wh'in analysed, show that the two points to be considered in 
determining Value or Price are (1) cost of production as deter¬ 
mining the supply (referred to as “the easy or difficult attain¬ 
ment of a commodity”)! and (2) the demand for the article as 
determined by its utility or power of satisfying wants.® These 
are also implied in the rules of the Kautillya for the fixing of 
prices. “The Superintendent of Commerce shall be conversant 
with the conditions of high and low jmces, and the quick and 
slow saleability of various kinds of goods, whether brought 
into the country by land routes or by water routes. He should 
also know the appropriate time for buying in and selling out, 
and for expanding or contracting liis stock”.® 

A correct analysis of the cost of production, as is inferred 
from the presem;o of such ideas on the causes of value, is to 
be found in other ancient works. Thus Manusmrti 
Manmmm. dealing with the principles, which should guide 
the king in fixing the rates of duty to be paid by tra- 
Analysis ders, lays down that the rates should be determined, 
proXction. careful consideration of the prices paid ori¬ 

ginally for the articles, their sale price, and tlie cost 
of conveyance and retailing, as well as the net profit of the 
trader, after deducting the expenses of his subsistence and the 
charg a inc urred for sec uring the safety of the goods*. Similarly, 
after ruling that a king should fix the prices of all marketable 
goods, once every five nights, or at least once a fortnight, 
Manusmrti counsels the king “to fix the rates for the purchase 
and sale of all marketable goods only after duly considering 
their origin and destination, the length of time for which they 


1 

* '3r>j®Rn^p*Rf<OT;’ 

• Kaulitiya, XII, 16, pp. 97-98: 

«n«nwnfr: msnfarsTBt WHi 

fjRTrfjprat ar i twr i 


* Manusmrti, VIT, 127 : 

^ irrAannrs^ H w ?rTfts*nnT i 
ifbreni w tfNW vruj ii 
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have remained in stock, the probable profit of the middleman 
and the outlay already incurred in acquiring them”^. The 
reference to the element of time in the determination of value, 
in the above passage, should be noted. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that we find in Sukra’s 
work, as well as in Buddhist literature, details of absolute 
and relative prices of various commodities in 
common use. If only the dates of these sources 
can be determined, the data can be used for a 
comparison between the purchasing power of money 
in different periods. 

The economic advantages of both internal and external 

trade are duly recognised. The organisation of castes and 

guilds led not only to localisation of industry, but 

Organisa- tbc creation of special local markets for the sale 
tion of . ^ 

the market, of products. It is, therefore, natural that our old 
economists should lay down precepts for the estab¬ 
lishment, organisation and management of markets. 
The freedom of the market is implied in the rule prohibiting 
the king from going into the market with his retinue. The 
existence of grades of middlemen, between retail traders and 
the powerful magnates who were able to create “corners”, and 
to manipulate the market in their own interests, is not only 
implied but provided against. ‘ In the Jdtaka, there are 
many picturesque references to the “higgling of the market”.* 

1 im., VIII, 401: 

arm PpW tr*rr i 

Yajmvalkya, II, 253: 

#PiiraT artf I 

sraf ^ II 

Also cf. Tivadafotndharai p. 302. 

• Kaf4Ulifa, IV, 2 (p. 204): 

See the whole of Bk. II, ch. 16 and Bk. IV, ch. 2, 

• Jdiaha, I, 111, 195: II, 222, 289, 424, . . ^ 


Absolute 

and 

ndativc 

prices. 
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It was commonly believed that in regard to the sale of articles, 
which were either necessaries of life or comforts in common 
demand, the improtected consumer would easily become the 
victim of the trader. The belief led to elaborate rules on 
purchases and sales, such as those prohibiting the adulteration 
of goods, and the substitution of infrior for superior articles, 
the imposition of distinguishing marks, the preparation of 
correct manifests, and the return within a stated period of 
articles purchased but found to be not according to specification.^ 
It is perhaps both on this ground, as well as to prevent the 
sale of stolen articles, that all sales and purchases ar to be in 
the open market. Acute traders may have evaded such rules. 
For, with some asperity, Manustnrti observes that there is little 
to distinguish a cheating tradesman and a burglar, as the first 
is an open rogue and the second a concealed thief.* For the 
adulteration of articles, dishonest dealings towards purchasers 
and cheating in prices, punishments ranging from graded fines 
to imprisonment and mutilation are prescribed. 

The justification for the numerous Government under¬ 
takings, proposed by Kautilya, may be sought in fiscal advan- 

Regolation ^ ^ desire to protect consumers, 

of trade. necessity for the Government to assist all forms 

of legitimate trade is vividly realised. States are 
enjomed to improve and increase their means of communica¬ 
tion and transport. Tolls and transit duties are recognised 
as necessary evils.* Ferries are to be provided over rivrs. 
Proper police escorts are recommended for caravans of traders. 
The State is advised to provide special conveniences for traders 
in the form of rest-houses {Satra) and store-houses. To en- 

» See in addition to the chapters of KauttUga, Mmumrti, IX. 286-291, 
Y&jmvalkya, IT, 296 and II, 246-246; Ftniit, 6, 125; Brhasvati (qnoted 
by Apaiftcka, p. 826 and VivSdttratn&kam, p. 297), 

• Manustnrti, IX, 257; 

il g || 

* Kot^jfa, Bk. II, oh. 21 and 22. 
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courage foreign trade, rebates of customs are to be given, 
if the current rates are found to diminish the profits of the 
importers.^ A State is to do its best to secure new markets 
for^e surplus produce of the country, and to promote both 
the import and the export trade- All commerce is to be free, 
in the sense that no discrimination is to be made in favour of 
articles of local production for the purposes of protecting them 
against foreign competition. The numerous customs, tolls 
and transit duties seem to have been imposed for revenue only.* 

In our ancient exchange, the use of coins, as currency, 
and of credit are both in evidence. The bulk of retail transa¬ 
ctions however was by barter. The reason for 

V -f . . 

ExchMge. sought, not merely in the scarcity of cur¬ 

rency, but in such circumstances as the comparatively 
low prices of the articles to be sold, and the prohibition of 
the use of gold and silver to many classes of the population. 
As an instance of the latter, reference may be made to the 
Buddhist injunction that a Monk (Bhikku) would commit the 
offence of a padttlyo, involving a liability to confiscation, if 
he receives any gold or silver, or allows it to be taken in deposit 
for him, or enagages in any of the various transactions of ex¬ 
change in which gold or silver are used, or participates in any 
kind of buying and selling.* In urban areas money economy 

1 Ibid,, Bk. II, ch. 16, p. 98: 

* Eautilya prohibits the exportation of armour, arms, war chariots and 
animitla and grain, and mentions these specifically among articles whose 
exportation is interdicted on public grounds. The value attached to 
the possession of these articles is shown by their importation being free 
of customs duty. The general principle governing foreign trade is laid 
down as the exclusion of articles, which would injure the knigdom and 
the encouragement of the importation of rare seeds and articles of great 
use to the kingdom by freeing them from import duty. 

trow w jrt i 

iftw w gwtnr ii 

* CuUuvagga, XII, 2, 8 (S.B.E., XX, Rhys-Davids; Vinaga Texts, Yol. 
Ill, p. 413). See also S.B.E., XIII, 26 sq.; XVII, 66 sq., 128 sq.; XX, 
886-892, 899. 

are priestly offences requiring exjna- 

tion. There are 92 of them. 
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isimore common. This is shown hy the elaborate rules for 
mamUiamg a proper currency, which we find in the treatises 
of Kautilya and Sukra, and by the hoards of ancient coins 
of various epochs, which have been unearthed. 

There is reason for believing that coinage was indigenous 
to India. Western coins were made from pellets struck by dies, 

whereas Indian coins were made out of strips of square- 
Ooinage. . , i m, • i» 

cut metal sheets. Hus type ot square comage must 

have been firmly established in India, by the commencement 
of the third centuiy B. C., inasmuch as the Indo-Greek dynasties 
of the period were forced to give np their own types of coins 
in favour of this type.^ Square-cut coins are actually represented 
in the sculptures at Bharahut and Gaya. References to coinage 
by an ancient writer like Kautilya also prove that the use of 
coins as currency is anterior to the Macedonian invasion. The 
regulations in regard to currency in the Arthasdstra show that 
a coin was prized mesrely as an ingot of metal, of a specific 
degree of fineness, rather than as of a specified weight. This is 
the reason why the superintendent of the mint is enjoined to 
cut and deface coins, which are not of the proper fineness,* 
but there seems to be no corresponding prohibition of the 
acceptance of coins of defective weight. Coinage, though 
undertaken by the State and considered to be one of the insignias 
of royalty, appears neither to have been regarded,, as it is 
nowadays, as a sign of political independence nor as an exclusive 
prerogative right of the king. The State issued coins apparently 
as a matter of convenience only.* Guilds in ancient India 
issued coins, and the numerous countermarks found on some 
types of our old coins are believed to represent the hall-marks 
of guilds. All these rules relate apparently only to the standard 

^ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pi. VI and VII. 

* Kau^divya, II, 6, p. 58: 

» Jwa., n, U, p. 89: 

irgur: ar%: l aim I 
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currency in gold) and not to the token currency. The ezistance 
of free coinage is signified by the rules of Kautalya that the 
superintendent of the mint should return coins of the same 
weight as the bullion tendered to him, and that he should only 
collect a specified percentage of the metal as seigniorage, in 
cases where the metal or coin tendered was not of the standard 
purity. The survival of this prescriptive right of the goldsmith 
and the trader to make money, at their option, is borne evidence 
to by the Musalman historians of the 14th century. Sir John 
Malcolm found it in vogue in Malwa and Central India even as 
late as the first quarter of the 19th century. 

Grold was the metal for the standard coin. It is not 
clear whether silver coins were also part of the standard currency. 

Token coins were either in copper (occasionally lead 
Gold—The also, as among the Andhras) or in cowry-shells 

Exchange , t,. 11 , .. • , 

ratio. {mmUka). It gold and silver circulated side by 

by side, the ratio of exfdiange was settled by the 
interaction of supply and demand, and there was no State ratio, 
as in the Persian Empire. Sukra gives indeed a ratio, wz., 
that gold is sixteen times as valuable as silver,' but it is not 
possible to say whether this ratio was actually current or is 
only a recommendation. Silver though known and prized in 
ancient India was comparatively scarcer than gold, since silver 
had to be imported. It came in usually in exchange (along 

' SuhraiMi, IV, ii, 181: 

The ratio was 3: 40 in the days of Darius the Great, and about 1: 

9 in tlie first century A.D. See B. V. Head, Hietona Numorum, pp. zl- 
xli, 826 and 832. 

See (dm H. Yule and H. Cordiei —Cathay and the Thither, 
Hakluyt Society, N. S., 1916, No. XLI, Vol. IV, p. 54 ff; Bombay Oazelt^, 
Vol. XVI, p. 574. 

The KattHBiya (p. 224) lays down that the fine for theft shotdd be 
twelve times the value of the stolen article. It also lays down (p. 202) 
that for the theft respectively of a mdfoka of gold and silver, the fines 
should be 200 and 12 paifos. The will give a ratio of 12 : 200 or 1:16: 6. 
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with gold) for the export of silk, spices and gems, and during 
the early centuries of the Christian era, this trade resulted 
in a drain of the precious metals from the West to the East, 
and caused anxiety to Boman statesmen and economists like 
Pliny. 

For the existence of credit instruments and banking, 
Credit. pledges and book-credits, we have the evidence of 
the Jdtaka as well as the Arthasdstra.^ 

Group credit must have been helped by the existence of 
guilds, partnerships, and joint-stock organisations*. The ela- 
Baoldng. borate rules laid down in the Dharmasdstras for 
the grant of loans, with or without pledge or security, and 
for the taking of deposits with or without the promise of in¬ 
terest, point to some form of banking®. The old Indian banker, 
like his modern representative, must have been in possession 
of most of the fluid capital of the community, and discharged 
such functions as lending money, receiving money on deposit, 
making remittances, and ex changin g good money for bad money. 
The last function became, from the standpoint of the common 
people, more important than the others, owing to the numerous 
types of coins concurently in circulation, as the result of private 
coinage, trade between kingdom and kingdom and the fluctua¬ 
tion of political boundaries. 


The chief commodities of foreign trade were naturally 
of small bulk and high value, owing to the difficulties of trans¬ 
port, They comprised gold, silver, precious stones, 
pearls, ivory (both worked and unworked), silks 
(woven and dyed), woollen and cotton textiles, 
costly articles of food and drink, perfumery, spices, horses. 


* Ja/aka, 1,121, 230,; IV, 256; KaujiUya, Bk. II, ch. 7. 

» m., Bk. Ill, ch. 14. 

* The rules are conveniently sonuiiarised in .Taganiutha’s VieSdabhaagil' 
numo (H. T. ColebiDoke*s Digat, Vol. I, 1796). 

See also KaufiHga, Bk. Ill, oh. 12: Mammfti, VIII, 179ff., and 
N&raia, II, 5. 
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slaves, medicinal substances and works of art*. The interac¬ 
tion of commerce and politics is illustrated by the discussions 
in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra on the relative advantages of trade 
an d dominion over different parts of India. The foreign 
trade must have resulted in a permanent excess of exports 
over imports in ancient India, leading to the attraction of 
specie from the West. That was how India became (to use 
the familiar expression of Pliny) ‘a veritable sink of the precious 
metals’. That large amounts of specie could have 
India’s found their way into India, without much effect 
of^mous general prices, even over long periods, must 

metals. have been due to the gradual opening up of the 
country, enabling such part of the precious metal 
as went into the currency to be absorbed in eirculation, and 
secondly, through the increased use of the precious metals for 
ornaments and for hoarding. An equitable system 
Treatment of private international law enabled foreign mer- 
chants to sue in the Indian courts, and at the same 
time it protected them from being harrassed by suits 
launched in local courts.^ This should have made the Indian 
market attractive to foreign trader. In the case of articles 
of considerable value, or of commodities in the 

State enter* manufacture of which monopoly was desirable, 
pri86s. * 

the State was advised by the Arthaidstra to under¬ 
take, and probably undertook, the functions of a manufacturer 
and trader,’ and attempted to sell the articles through depart¬ 
mental agency, both within its own boundaries and outside them. 

The complex arrangements of internal and external 
exchange in ancient India are duly reflected in the detailed 
rules given in the ArQiaiaslras. These rules indicate not 
only fairly advanced commercial conditions, but sane views 
on exchange and internal trade- 

1 Pliny, Hid. Natur., VI, 23 and Schoff, Peri^vt the Bryihraoean tea. 

• Kaui^Hya, p. 89 (II. 16); 

ari»P^pfni i wi: i 

• im., Bk. U. elk 13, 14 and 16. 
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In the economics of Distribution, the fundamenta] pro¬ 
blems are the division of accumulated wealth between the 
D't b f members of the community and of the annual 

■ income between its different members. A study of the 
implications underlying the different rules concerning wages, 
profits, interest, rent, taxes, poor relief, and the duties and 
immunities of different members of the community, would show 
that the importance of both problems was duly appreciated by 
our old economists. Startling inequalities in private property 
were apparently not very common in ancient India. 
inequaMcs have, it is true, in some stories of the Jdtaka 
and in Sanskrit literature, descriptions of persons 
of colossal wealth.^ But such extraordinary opulence is perhaps 
imaginary. The prevailing laws of inheritance and taxation, 
and tie rules determining the conditions of work and expenditure, 
must have made it difficult for big fortunes to arise. In the 
case of the Brahmans, it is laid down by Manmmrti that the 
accumulation of resources which would be more than sufficient 
to meet the normal expenses of three years, should not be made, 
and any wealth in excess of the limit should be promptly ex¬ 
pended in sacrifice.* In a self-denying ordinance of this kind, 
we may perhaps see an attempt to save a class, largely engaged 
in educational and spiritual duties, from the evil influence of 


^ For instance, Aniithapindika. 

• See Manwmrtiy TV, 7 : 

and Kulluka’s comments thereon, reconciling the injunction with that in 
Mamismrii, XT, 7: 

Jtw TfPRf yqfxiii I 

Cf. Y^navaJhya, I, 28,124; b9> 8-10; Fast^Aa, 8,10: Saikha, 

125, quoted by Apaiarka, p. 167. 

Ako Sukramti, IV, ii, 60-52: 

ipluiituadR w ii 
i-iHrw *rrfw 
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wealth and luxury. Outlay on sacrifices and on charity is 
enjoined both by the Biharmcddstras and the ArthaSastras as 
a normal form of private and public expenditure. The religious 
and ethical ideals of the times must have also withdrawn 
large sums from saving, to be used up in the construction of 
temples, stwpas, etc., and to endow religious and chriatble founda¬ 
tions. The feeling that wealth by itself cannot contribute to 
social position, and that the one may be possessed without 
the other, would also deter the growth of unusually large for¬ 
tunes, by removing one of the usual motives for saving. Lastly, 
the assumption of certain ‘socialistic’ functions by the State 
would work in the direction of rcfducing any feeling of class 
hatred, such as would rise and be accentuated, if the stratifica¬ 
tion by caste had coincided with economic stratification. These 
aspects of the theory and practice of Distribution in ancient 
India, along with wholesome ideas in regard to the services 
rendered to the community by each of the agents of Produc¬ 
tion, must have helped to save our society from the familiar 
types of socialistic agitation. 

Our economists try to bring into harmony the rival 
claims of the individual and the community, in the field of 
Distribution, in the same way as they do in the fields 
The com- of Consumption and Production. Their discussions 
thoTiidi-*^" in regard to what constitutes a “just” rent, or a 

vidual. “just” wage, or “just” profit, or interest, indicate 

one way in which the reconciliation was attempted. 
Modifications of schemes of distribution were justified by 
considerations of caste, religion, servitude and immunities. 

In this connection it would not be amiss to refer to what 
precisely a theory of a leisure class in ancient India amounted 
to. In modern times, the owners of capital and 
No real forms of durable wealth control production and 

reap large gains. They obtain the gains, even if 
andent they do not work, and so constitute ‘a leisure class*. 
India. gravamen of the charge against the modem 

leisure class is the divorce between social service 

w 
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and wealth. In the theory of ancient Indian society, there 
WAS no leisure class of this type. Every section of the commu- 
aity was admitted to be contributing by its endeavour to the 
common welfare. Some contributed by the work of their 
hands and some by that of their brains. The Brahman caste, 
for example, which, in view of the immunities from taxation 
and the social privileges accorded to it, might appear a favoured 
section of society, could not have been then an object of wides¬ 
pread social envy, because its members were generally poor, 
at least in those epochs in which the old ideals were followed. 
In the Brahman caste, every member had full occupation during 
the whole of his normal life. This caste can hardly be classed 
therefore as ‘a leisure class’ in the modern sense. Nor would 
it be correct to apply the expression to such parasitical and 
predatory classes as then lived upon the community, for parasi¬ 
tism does not necessarily involve either leisure or opulence. 

The fundamental principles, on which the distribution 

of “national dividend” is made among the various parties, 

who contributed to its creation, are two, viz., that 

Principle of should be remunerated on the principle of 

Dutnbtttion. .... . , , 

productivity, A.e., according to the services rendered, 
or the amount of utility created by its services, and secondly, 
by basing remuneration on the personal and human needs 
of every member of the community. It would be found that 
these principles are equally applicable, whether we take our 
ancient Indian conceptions in regard to interest, or to wages 
or to rent. 

As regards land, it has already been shown that the 
right of individual property, implying the powers of use and 
alienation, was well developed very early in our his- 
Md tSSw. limited quantity of arble land and the diffi¬ 

culty of reclaiming larger areas for cultivation by the 
destruction of forests, in the earlier ages in which the manhood 
of a large section of the community was required for protection 
and wars, must both have contributed to the high value set 
upon land, for proof of which we may turn to the belief refeicred 
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to in a famous story in the 8atapathahr5hma<^.^ The growth 
of the right of alienation, in later times, was perhaps assisted 
by increasing availability of cultivable land, as population 
increased and settled conditions supervened. Whe^er we 
accept or not the theory of an original, or ultimate, State owner¬ 
ship of all land, individual ownership of a permanent character 
must be admitted, on the evidence available, as having existed 
virtually all through Hindu history.* Many rules were made 
regarding prescription, limitation and adverse possession, in 
regard to the ownership and tenure of land. After the determi¬ 
nation of the share of the produce of land, which was to go to 
the State, in preference to all other claimants, the blance of 
the produce of land was available for division among the private 
claimants to the produce. The complicated systems of Indian 
land tenure then begin to emerge. In the text-books on 
Dharmasdstra and Arihasdstra, we find a simplification of land 
tenures. This is natural as the works in question are concerned 
primarily with the general aspects of landholding. The income 
which the owner of the land derives from it is treated 
as rent. The analogy between rent and the returns 
from other natural resources is also seen. The productiveness 
of land is understood to depend upon its fertility, both natural 
and acquired, and on its accessibility, as determined by its 
proximity to a market and the cost of transport.* Our old 

^ The stoiy is that Earth herself protested that she should not be given 
away, when a gift of land was offered to a priest. 

* See Kdlyayana, quoted thus in Viramitrodaya, Pajamtiprakaia, p. 271: 

<pnrr»f g ii 

There is no real inconfflstency Wtween these two 41okaB of K&ty&yana. 

* See the disqussion of the relative advantages of different kinds of land 
in Kaulifiya, Bk. VII, cb. 12, p. 298: 

snWTRT. I 

qwrft—ajvTsniwrwTiT: iP^jinw iV 
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economists did not thus commit the error of regarding “fertility” 
as the sole cause of rent. The mistake of regarding rent as 
due to mere difference of productivity between land and land, 
which even acute modern economists like General Walker 
could not escape is avoided by our old economists. They 
base the right to rent upon two conditions only, nz., scarcity 
of arable land, owing to the private or public ownership of 
the available quanity, and secondly, productivity. That 
there could be reM-land'«, i.e., lands which paid no rent, 
but were still cultivated, was understood.* This is clear from 
the rules of cultivations laid down by Kaulilya, Sulcra and the 
DharmzsJstra, imposing mere nominal rates on comparatively 
sterile lands {Khila and ardha-khila)^ and no rent in the case 
of baren land. In the case of some kinds of khila land, cultiva¬ 
tion is possible in the early stages, only if the cultivator is 
not obliged to pay any rent or taxes. Kautilya knows that 
an extension of the area under crop can be made only by re¬ 
clamation of fresh land, brought about by liberal State sub¬ 
ventions of capital* to the cultivator, and by other forms of help, 
such as exemptions from land-tax and water-rate for stipulated 
periods, advance of seed grain, etc. 

The consideration of the aspects of our ancient theories 
of public finance will show that, for the guidance of the State, 
both maximum and normal rates of land revenue 
were laid down. Any increase in land revenue above 
the normal rate diminished the share of the produce 
which went to the owner of the land, because the 


Limits t<> 

Land 

revenue. 






^ Manusftirti, VII, 128 ; 

^ ypsf II 

* Khila is land which has not been brought under the plough. 

• Kautiliya, p. 47 : 

*>1 .Jlmw I I 
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proportion of the produce which went to the farm-labourer 
was fixed by the law. Our ancient financiers had no fear of a 
violent rise in agricultural prices, and consequent reaction 
on the members of the community regarded as consumers, if 
a part or if even the whole of the economic rent 
Cost of was appropriated by the State. These views imply 

an^rent° a perception of the relation of rent to cost 
of production. It is noteworthy that in the analysis 
of cost of production, to which reference has already be<Mi made, 
the rent of the owner of land is not included. 

A consideration of the relative proportions of the produce 
which went to the owner of land, in the days of Kautilya, and 
which go to him now, may not be devoid of interest, 
tard'^share coniparsion is difficult owing to the obscurity 

of Kautilya’s laconic dicta on rent, and the divergence 
of opinion among commentators in regard to their interpretation. 
It is therefore not possible to make any detailed comparison.. 
But, on a rough (ialculation, it appears that the land-owner’s 
share in ancient India amounted to about a twelfth part of the 
gross produce, (roughly 8 per cent), while at present it would 
probably amount to 12 per cent. 

Our ancient economist understood the value of capital 
to industry. Their views of the nature and of the necessity of 
interest are essentially sound. The difference 
Interest. between ‘gross’ or ‘profit’ interest and ‘net interest’, 
and the inclusion of part of the profits of a money-lender as 
well as insurance against risk in the former are both implied 
in their analysis.^ A distinction is drawn between the rates 


^ See Agnipura^, ch. 253, SI. 63-66. On cash lent to a fellowvillager the 
interest is only half that of a loan made to a sea-voyager. The rate of 
interest on pledges varies with the liability of the pledged article to de¬ 
terioration, e.g. 10, 4, 3 and 2 jier cent, a month respectively, when the 
pledges tare cattle, wearing apparel, food-grain and gold. 

Eautilya insists on State supervision of loans, on the ground of the 
paramount importance of the relation of capitalist and borrower to the 
State; pp. 174-175: 
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of interest, wHich may be respectively charged, for loans made 
with or without security. So is a distinction between interest 
properly so called and the use of the pledged article. Where 
a valuable pledge is used by the lender, no interest can be 
claimed or paid, use bemg the equivalent of interest. Compound 
interest is allowed. Money invested in trade is treated as though 
it was not a debt. Tliis might suggest a confusion between 
loan-interest and the earnings of partnership, but for the fact 
that profits of such a business are treated as largely consisting of 
interest. The Dharmaidstras indeed suggest that the rates of 
interest should vary with the caste of the borrower.^ This 
might be viewed either as the intrusion of non-economic motives 
in economic transactions, or as the belief that persons of higher 
castes, for whom loans are to be made at lower rates, were more 

He rules that interest is to be snsjumded when the borrower is a minor, 
is very poor, is detained in the house of a preceptor, is ill, or is engaged 
in a prolonged sacrifice: 

There is no similar provision in any other authority. Interest is 
suspended daring interregnums; e.g., Vasistha, II, 49: 

TTSTT 5 f^nTTTOf \ 

^ jam ^ n 

Mantimfti (VIII, 140-158) is unusually full on interest. Mr. Jayas- 
wal {Mam and Ydjnavalkya, p. 185) considers that it shows that questions 
of interest were ‘live issues* in the days when this Smfti was compiled, 
and that it had settled down in Yajhavalkya’s day, about two centuries 
later. The ancient authorities gave 15 per cent, a year as the proper 
rate of interest. The provision of higher rates in the later mftis pro¬ 
bably indicates a scarcity of capital in their days. Manusmfti condemns 
‘corporal interest’ (kdyikavrddki) and ‘compoundinterest’ {cakramddhi) 
(VIII, 156) and rules that interest on a loan should not be ‘doubled* 
(VIII, 151). Eautiilya allows capital and interest to be three times the 
loan (p. 174), but grain interest should not exceed half the value of the 
capital and interest on stock half the profit. 

1 Manumfii, VIII, 142; Narada, I, 100. The rule applies to unsecured 
debts only. If 2 per cent, is levied from a Brahman, 3, 4 and 5 per cent, 
may be taken respectively from each of the succeeding castes. It will 
imply that, in such cases, credit goes with caste. Vi^nu (VI, 3) repeals 
caste rates. 
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reliable debtors, enjoying a higher standard of personal credit. 

As already pointed out, both the very high rate of maximum 

interest (60 per cent, per annum) allowed by our law books 

and the indication of 15 per cent, as imt rate of interest, point 

to a relative scarcity of loan capital.^ 

The right of the entrepreneur to a share in the dividend 

is recognised, though not very clearly. Brhaspati alone considers 

the labour of supervision as making a bigger contri- 

The Entre- the result than the labour of the craftsman, 

prenenr. 

He therefore allows a double share of the produce 
to the supervisor.* The small difference between the shares 
of the labourer and the supervisor might show, however, that 
the undertaking, envisaged by Brhaspati, could not have been 
on a very considerable scale. In profits, as in the other shares 
of the dividend, the principles determining the share are pro¬ 
ductivity and the individual needs of the earner (i.e., the 
entrepreneur). It may be therefore assumed that in practice 
the share of the businessman might have been greater than 
what is indicated by Brhaspati, where big undertakings were 
concerned. 

It is in regard to wages that we find the most elaborate 
treatment in our economic literature. The dignity of labour 
is affirmed. A distinction is made between “pure” 
WagMand ajyj “impure” types of labour, and between labour 
of labour, one’s own land and labour for hire.® Our 

old literature shows that the position of the domestic 

^ Kaufitu/a, III, 4 (p. 174): 

'TS'^pnTT tow 

* Brhaspati (tr. Jolly), XIV, 29. 

* NSradasmrti (ed. Jolly, p. 141), V, 5-7: 

anj*f TOMi'Hf'W ^ II 
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slave wras, so far as the standard of life went, distinctly better 
thin that of a hired labourer. Whether this was the cause, 
or the usual effect, of badly remunerated employments dragging 
down the people employed in them, or whether the lower real 
wages of the free labourer as compared with those of the slave, 
furnished a social index of freedom, it is not possible to decide. 
Bu";, there is a definite pronouncement that it is degrading 
for a free cultivator to undertake paid service even under a king. 
This sentiment could not have been acted upon, and it probably 
represents only an attempt on the part of a writer to create an 
opinion unfavourable to rural exodus and unhealthy urban 
concentration. That the demand for labour was 
Some constant and considerable, and that the labourer’s 
reguladons. ^ be made attractive so as to secure 

an adequate supply of labour for agricultural and 
industrial purposes may be inferred from two features of ancient 
labour regulation. The first consists in the penalties for breach 
of contract by a labourer in addition to the liability for any 
damage caused by his neglect. The second consists in the 
liberal and humane provisions for the treatment of the labourer. 
Sukra suggests that a labourer should be remunerated according 
to his productivity and qualification and that the wages should 
be such as would maintain the labourer and his family intolerable 
comfort. In a maxim pointing to the bad economy of low 
wages, Sukra maintains that “servants who get low wages are 
enemies by nature and are plunderers^”. For domestic 
servants, Sukra provides leisure for three hours in the day and 
nine, hours in the night. His scales of sick, accident and pension 
benefits are very reasonable. A bonus of throe months’ pay is 
due to a servant who has served five years, and of six months’ 
wages to one who has been long ill. A fortnight’s leave with 
allowance is due to ouo who has been employed for a year, 
a life psniion of onc-half the pay to a public servant who 

* ^ukranUi, II, II. 807-8: 
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has served for forty years, and half the amount to his widow 
or minor children in case he dies in service, a bonus of 1 /8 of the 
pay for an efficient servant for every year of his service, with 
compensation to the family, in the case of a worker who dies 
in harness. Sukra realises fully the value of kind treatment 
as one of the alleviations of labour, and has many wise words 
of advice on the subject.* No provisions of equal liberality 
are to be found in other parts of our old economic literature. 
Whether the precepts of Sukra reflect only his own ideals or the 
attempts to cope with a historical situation, we have now no 
means of knowing, nor whether his humane and sane precepts 
merely reflect the wisdom and experience of an economist of 
vision, or whether they are deductions from the actual treatment 
of a difficult labour situation of his age. 

1 im., II, 11, 816-835: 

sRirraw srrefei ?rt ii 

?Rr. I 

5 «TfnfEjpr ?r«n ii 
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^ pjaTTSSqrsPr E II 

IRT II 

^ !JV: Vff I 

tftax: ^ sfr: II 

CRT. ^Rt ftsiT 5^4 ?RT I 

’TR^S^ 5 5R^^ II 
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WEfelTRf ET EERT ETE jJIEIeE I 
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LECTURE V 
PUBLIC FINANCE 

Finance furnishes a meeting point for Politics, Ethics 
and Economics. It is therefore natural that, throughout 
history, theories of finance should b.e largely mixed 
i^imptions political and ethical aspects and im¬ 

plications. That this should have been so in ancient 
India also will not cause surprise, if it is remembered that 
the aim of individual and communal life then was the realisa¬ 
tion of Dharma {Dharmapradhana) and not a purely material 
objective {Arthapradhana). In our theories of State finance 
the basic assumptions, in addition to the hypothesis that all 
human effort should be directed towards the goal set by Dharma, 
were the existence of Government, and the maintenance of 
harmonious relation between the people and the government. 
In every one of our financial theories, the stress laid upon the 
necessity for the Stsitei nvolves acorresponding emphasis on 
the obligation of the people to support the sovereign authority, 
whatever its form. 

Basing on religious sanction, the ruler’s right to levy 
taxes and contributions, and the obligation of the people to 
pay them on an implied contract between the 
oorollarieis State and the subjects, had important corollaries. 

Imposition of taxes is not a matter of caprice. 
The duty to pay them is voluntary. The right to tax rests 
solely on the State’s discharging its appointed duties. 

The modern criterion of a tax is that is it a compulsory 
levy by the State. The old Indian ideas of taxation are implied 
in the very conception of a tax.^ It is due to the 
Mteriaofa because its payment is divinely ordained, 

because it flows from an original contract, and also 

^ Sukranlti, I, 11. 375-376: 
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because it is the price fox the security afforded to the subject 
by the existence of a settled government. The State may not 
only levy its share from the owner’s own property, but it can 
compel even the property-less person to contribute by his labour.* 

Further, to our ancestors it seemed a reasonable deduction 
from their premises that the contributions made by a subject 
to the State should be deemed to be taxes only when they wore 
collected for use in beneficial ways, and not for being scjuandcrcd 
away by a tyrannical government. This attitude is Tetlected 
in the many exhortations to kings, in out political and economic 
literature, for the expenditure of the revenues of the State only 
in ways beneficial to the people.* 

A further support to this view is found in the statements 
that the tax is simply the wage (vetamm) of the King, his 
reward for protecting his subjects, his remuneration for being 
the servant of the people, and his salary as a public functionary.* 
These ideas are developed by extending the meaning of ‘pro¬ 
tection’, so as to make it comprehend internal security, includ¬ 
ing the maintenance of law and order, and the relief of indigence 
and unemployment. 

The element of compulsion in a tax suggests the possi¬ 
bility of total or partial evasion of the tax. A tax may be 
evaded by concealment of resources, false declara- 

xftX t'VflSlOIl* 

tious, smuggling and cheating. It may be avoided 
altogether by the tax-payer removing himself, or his properly, 

^ Apattamba, II, 10, 26, 9: 

Mantumrti, YU, 138 : 

3 e.g., KwmndalAya, Y, 86: 

WfW «I*T 5**^ srfuWR I 

* MahSbh&rata, XII, ch. 71, ^1. 10: 

II 

and NOrada ^Jolly’B tm.), XYIII, 48. 
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beyond the jurisdiction of the taxing state. That such methods 
of escaping the taxation were not unusual in ancient India 
may be inferred from the severe penalties provided for the offe¬ 
nces. The Artha&dstras and inscriptions show that the threat 
of subjects of leave the territory of an obnoxious ruler was 
often real. There is Sastraic sanction for the exodus. 
•According to the MahahMrata. among the six persons who may 
be justly deserted, in the same manner as a ship which has 
sprung a leak in mid-ocean, is the King who fails to 'protect his 
people.^ Kautilya pointedly refers to the readiness with which 
subjects, who are either oppressed by famine, or who suffer 
through defective protection in a State, readily lend ear to 
counsels of disaffection suggesting wholesale migration to the 
territories of other kings.® The rigour with which the evasion 
of taxes and customs are asked by Kautliya and other writers 
to be punished, indicates similarly the fact of evasions and 
the tendency for their spread. The highest fine in the Mauryan 
Empire, viz., 3,000 parm, is provided for the offence of smuggl¬ 
ing. The temptation of subjects to conceal their wealth and 
avoid its taxation should therefore be foreseen and prevented 
by a wise king. For, “he alone is the best of kings, whose 
subjects are not compelled to hide their wealth”. 

In our old economic theory the recognition of the moral, 
political, and economic necessity for taxation goes side by side 
with the perception of the importance of fisc. 
The Treasury is (Aosa) one of the seven elements 
Exchequer, {saptmga) of the State. A king with an empty 
treasury preys on his people; keep the treasury 

^ ^ant^ Parva, ch. 56, 41. 44-45; 

anrawiTu anwpfji; ii 

arcfisriR tiWFf unit ii 

muwrt w II 

• AoutiByo, XIII, 2, (p. 394): 
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therefore full. All enterprises find their root in treasure; let 
kings and ministers therefore endeavour to keep the treasury 
full. Wastage, faulty collection, defalcation and inefficient 
management, reduce treasure; let them be therefore sternly 
repressed. The works of Kautilya and Sukra, the former 
particularly, contain many such precepts. Their detailed 
character suggests that they reflect practice. It is with the 
same object that complicated machinery for auditing the collec¬ 
tion of revenues^ and its expenditure® is suggested by Kautilya 
and Sukra. The unwinking vigilance, with which the interests 
of the exchequer were safeguarded, is also testified to by the 
available epigraphic records of both North and South India. 
The latter relate mainly to the period of the great Cola Empire. 
They show that even small exemptions from taxation were 
invariably brought on record, and that the rule requiring the 
countersignature of the chief financial authority of the king¬ 
dom {Ohimyakam) to grants was always insisted on.® The 
minuteness with which revenue schemes are carefully worked 
out, in all their detail, in our old treatises, is itself proof of acute 
sensitiveness of an old Indian kingdom to the interests of the fisc. 

It is mainly to safegurard the exchequer, as well as to 
secure the needed certainty in taxation, that importance is 
attached firstly, to an accurate survey and record 
^nsus holdings of land and of the productive resources 

of the kingdom generally, and secondly, to the 
census of the population and the collection of vital statistics, 
not periodically but as part of the daily administrative routine. 
The head of the village, the district officer, and the citv mayor 
are all required by Kautilya to maintain accurate vital statistics. 
The enumeration of the people of and their houses and cattle, 
as well as the measurement of arable land, pasture, and garden 
land, was the duty of the Collector (Samdhartu) of Kautilya, 
in order that there might be accurate data for the valuation 
See Dikahitsr, Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 206-7. 

* Ibid., oh. IV, Sec. III. 

* Uadias Epignphist’s Bepott for 1910; S. Eiishoaswami Aijangar, 
Anoeiiit India, 1911, p. 175. 
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and assessment of the people’s wealth.^ That such great sur¬ 
veys were actually carried out, even in big empires, is shown 
by the epigraphic references to two great surveys undertaken 
by the Cola Kings Raja I* and Rajendra Kulottuiiga I,* in 
A.D. 986 and 1086 respectively. It is noteworthy that the 
records of the sxicvey and settlement of a.d. 986 were available 
to the next survey, undertaken a hundred years later, mainly 
with the object of bringing up to <late both the records and the 
assessments of the earlier siu vev. The maintenance of such 
detailed and comprehensive records of economic conditions 
and taxable capacity of the peoxile, we owe in all probability 
to the old Indian custom of bringing on remred every fiscal 
matter.^ 

From the nidticuloas attention of our authorities to 
souices of revenue, however small, wi'- should expect a corres¬ 
ponding minuteness in sj)ecifying the forms of 
ditiw***'**^ obligatory 8tat<5 exp((nditur(!. Hut, the references 
to State expenditur<! in our authorities arc not as 
full or systematised as those relating to the collections. A 
budget in the modern sense do<'S not appear to have existed. 
Our writers are generally agreed that, in abnormal as in normal 
times, the expenditure of a State should not outrun its re- 
vonne. To (‘nsure this, they strain ingenuity to discover new 
forms of revenue for meeting the progressive needs of the State. 
They advocate large cand recurring annual surpluses. If, 
through unforeseen causes such as seasonal vicissitudes, epi¬ 
demics or war, the income of the State shrinks, or its expenditure 
grows abnormally, the emergency is to be met by special ex¬ 
pedients for raising the necessary funds. The elaborate pro- 

* Kavtillya, 11, eh. 35, pp. 141-3. The whole chapter is worth attention. 
The City Mayor bad to model his duties on those of the Collector. See 
ibii,. II, ch. 36, p. 143: 

* Madras Ejn, Report-, 1912-13, p. 96. 

» Ibid., 1913-14, p. 37. 

* See R. K. Mokerjee, Local Oovernment in Andenl India, ch. VII. 
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visions, which we find in the works of Kautilya and Sukra,^ 
for meeting such emergencies would show that they were neither 
few nor infrequent. 

This perfunctorincss in dealing with obligatory expcudilme 
is striking if when considered in relation with the acute sensi¬ 
tiveness of our financiers to the interests of the subjects. In 
strong language, the failure of the (State to spend its revenues, 
in such a way as to develop the resources of the subjects, is 
censured.® In equally strong terms is the type of taxation 
condemned, which troncbes on the accumulations of the people 
and cripples their productive capacity. Our financiers have 
many devices for relieving the subject, considered as a consumer 
as well as a producer. The elimination of the middleman in 
many manufacturing operations by placing them under direct 
State-management is one of thest^. The old Indian State relied 
very largely on what would now be called ‘non-tax receipts’. 
This is probably due to the anxiety of Indian statesmen to 
discover form.s of income, which would be free from conspi- 
cuousneas, would not press hard on the poorer section of the 
population, and would be un-obnoxious. 

It must be however admitted, in fairness to Sukra, that 

he has made an attempt to give what he regards as the ideal 

proportions, in relation to the income, of the various 

^o*of State public expenditiu’e. But, he has furnished 

expcaditnre two seemingly inconsistent standards.® He lays 

to State ra- j^wn first, that heads of the villages (grama) are to 
conic. 

receive one-twelftli of the income from the village, 

1 See Kautiliya, Bk. V, ch. 3. The whole chapter, wibli its detailed description 
of the devices of‘emergency finance*, is worth study. The fiscal expedients 
collected together in this chapter were apparently resorted to by finan¬ 
ciers who were hard up. They are not to be treated us recommendations 
of Kautilya. 

See also ^uhranlti, II, 337-8. 

* 6uhranUi, I, 631-635 : 
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that the army is to be maintained by three such part, charity 
is to be met to the extent of half such part, and people 
be entertained with half of such a part, officers are to be paid 
half such part, the King’s personal expenditure is to be met 
out of half such a part, and the treasury is to have the balance. 
This rule, dividing the income into six divisions, is obviously 
designed for all States but the smallest. In a later part of his 
treatise, a different proportion is given by Sukra. “The ruler, 
whose income is hundred thousand karsas should every month 
spend one thousand five hundred on contingencies, charities 
and personal wants, one hundred on clerks, three hundred on 
counsellors, three hundred on wife and children, two hundred 
on men of letters, four thousand on cavalry and infantry, four 
hundred on elephants, camels, bulls, and arms, and save the 
remaining one thousand five hundred for the treasury.”^ It 
will be noticed that the two standards differ greatly. In the 
former, the military expenditure forms only 26 per cent, of 
the revenue, while in the latter it amounts to 62.8 per cent. 
The allotment for charity and learning is a little over 4 per cent, 
in the first and only 2.4 per cent, in the second schedule. The 
cost of administration is set all 12 per cent, of the revenue in 
the former, and at only .S. 6 per cent, in the latter. In the first 
scheme, 60 per cent, of the revenue is to be saved, and in the 
second only 18 per cent. The difference is however only appa¬ 
rent and not real. A reconciliation is possible if the first scheme 
is taken to indicate the maimer in which the income derived 
from a village is to be expended, in aid for the village, leaving a 
surplus of half the aggregate collections, for the use of the central 
government, and the second is viewed as giving the normal 
proportions of the heads of expenditure of the central govern¬ 
ment. The interpretation can be justified on two grounds. 

*rnf ^ i 

^ $ukramti, TV, vii, 53-.58. . 
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The passage in SuhrawUisdra, which lays down the first standard, 
definitely refers to the “collections of the village”. Secondly, 
the absence of any reference to important and familiar items 
of revenue, such as customs, excise, tolls, etc., in that passage, 
should lead to the inference that it relates only to land revenue 
and minor collections made in the village. If this distinction 
is borne in mind, it will be possible to understand the difference 
in the percentages in these schemes for the several heads of 
expenditure, e.g., the civil list, general administration, etc. 
The revenue of the village will not ordinarily include items which 
accrue to the central exchequer. Consequently, a smaller 
percentage of the consolidated receipts of the kingdom will 
represent a larger sum than a higher proportion of those reve¬ 
nues, which are raised from villages only, would amount to. 

Sukra is always for details, where details are available. 
His general recommendations in regard to the proportions 
of expenditure, without an attempt to work out 
Heavy mili- their details, may suggest that the standards set 
expea perhaps somewhat idealistic. But, 

it is not difficult to believe that parts at least of his 
scheme approximated to facts. For example, our knowledge 
of the strength of the army and the size of the military 
expenditure in Indian expires, for e.g., the Mauryan empire, 
will justify the belief that the proportion of the annual income 
set apart for meeting the military expenditure might well have 
amounted to a little over one half the aggregate revenue. The 
growth of armaments may be explained in various ways, e.g., 
from small States, weak international law and ambitious rulers, 
from the need to safeguard extensive frontiers against powerful 
and warlike neighbours, etc. This conclusion is strengthened 
by a study of the chapter in Kautilya’s Arthamstra} which 

» Bk. V, oh. 3 (pp. 246-247). 

The wage of the lowest paid labonier is 60 pm^s. The footsoldier 
therefore received over eight times the wage of the common labourer. 
According to the rate for commuting money to grain given, by Eautilya 
(Bk. y, ch. 3, p. 247), one S^haka of food-grain is equal to 60 patios of pay. 
An S^haka is equal to about two maunds, or a sack of food-grain roughly. 

W 
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deals with the salaries to bo paid to soldiers of all ranks from 
private to the general-in-cluef. The common foot-soldier of 
the Mauryan army was paid 500 paifos a month which works 
out to about sixty rupees a month in money, at the present 
price of grain. A Miuryan general would have received what 
w'ould now be equal to .six thousand rupees a month. Rela- 
t/ve/y to those employed in civil occupations tiie soliders of the 
Mauryan array were liberally paid, and the cost of maintaining 
in times of peace, an army so well paid, provided both the 
ooe,asion and. the justification for the very complex scheme of 
publio revenue which we find. 

The absence of details on the side of public expenditure 
of the same degree of fulness, as those which are given on the 
revenue side, in the Arthasnstra of Kautilya will 
Discre- perhaps justify the belief that he shared with other 
penSw^' thinkers the view that all public collections 

its results, are within the unfettered control of the ruler, and 
that the Government is at liberty, within the limits 
imposed by tradition and safety, to distribute them at its dis¬ 
cretion between the various kinds of expenditure. A bad con¬ 
sequence of this position is that, under selfish or unwise rulers, 
a disproportionate amount of the revenue might come to be 
expended on the king’s personal wants, the State charities, 
and an army too large, for the needs of the country, thereby 
crippling reproductive expenditure on the material and moral 
development of the people, in what would now be termed 
nation-building activities. 


The advocacy of large State hoards, maintained from 
recurring annual surpluses, might be justified on the need of 
protection against war and famine. The bulk 
State of revenue is derived from land, and the pros- 

ilO&TQS WtlV 

made. ’ ' perity of land depends upon the seasons. In spite 

of elaborate directions for precautions against the 
failure of rains and seasonal vicissitudes, which are given 
by our writers, such as the construction of reserviors 
and channels for irrigation, the improvement of the meanq 
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of commonicatioo, tbe constant extension of the area under 
cultivation, and the judicious redistribution of the agrarian 
population, in order to prevent congestion in particular loca¬ 
lities, the inculcation of habits of thrift in the people and 
the formation of grain stores in suitable centres, we know that 
famines were then neither less frequent than in modem times 
nor less disastrous in effect. The liability of a State to be called 
to meet a foreign enemy, at any moment, follows from the 
weak international law of the time,^ the unsettled nature of 
political boundaries and dynastic claims, the ideals set before 
the kings to make conquests, and the absence of a national 
sentiment, on which a State could rely in a stand against in¬ 
vaders. In such emergencies, a State could hardly depend 
solely upon a militia furnished b}' the Ksatiriya caste. Even 
on a peace-footing, the army had to be recruited, irom all 
sections of the population. That this was the actual case is 
denoted by the discussion in Kautilya’s Artliasdstra of the 
relative merits of soldiers drawn from the different castes.® 
This comparison would be pointless if the piolession of aims 
was the monopoly of the Ksattriya caste. Constant prepared¬ 
ness for war, as a guarantee of internal peace and as security 
against foreign invasion, must have taken the form of large 
standing armies. Some idea of the conditions may be derived 
by the perusal of the narrative of Hiouen Thsanga travels in 
India,^ during the seventh century A.D., and bis accounts of 
the political divisions and the military strength of the various 
kingdoms of the day. The recollection of the waves of inva¬ 
sions, which had rolled over India in the past, from the north- 

* See in this connection N. N. Law Inter-state Rdatiom in Ancient India, 
1920, and S. Y. Visvanatlia, Intenuitional Reluturhs in Aw:ienl India. 

* Bk. IX, ch. 2, p. 343: 

5 wPwd® #tr: I dJiAUR AH' I 

* A reference may be made to Beal’s Life of Hiuen-Tsiang (Triubner’s 
Oriental Series). 
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west, should have also contributed to the general feeling of 
insecurity, and induced States to rest their safety upon the 
maintenance of adequate military forces, and on the accumu¬ 
lation of such cash reserves as would enable them to add prom¬ 
ptly to their military strength, when needed. 

The low percentage of exponditui’c apparently suggested 
for items of social service like poor relief, the construction of 
protective irrigation works, and industrial and 
Central and commercial development, might also be explained. 

Our old theories separate central from local finance. 
Wo learn, from Megasthenes^ and Kautilya that 
municipalities had their own resources and fiscal obligations, 
and that they had to look after such matters as sanitation, 
the establishment and management of markets, the erection 
of fortifications, the city police and poor relief. The village 
is similarly responsible for its own administration, sanitation, 
poor relief, communications and irrigation. Within the pro¬ 
vince of the central government lie only those duties, which 
could not safely be assigned to villages and towns, or which 
could be more conveniently undertaken by the central govern¬ 
ment than by local bodies. 

The budget proportions, in the Arthainstra of Kautilya, 
relate only to the expenditure from the central fisc. Such 
expenditure would naturally be small on those items for which 
provision is made by voluntary organisations, or in local bodies. 
In regard to poor relief, a definite responsibility was admitted 
to lie upon the State.® The State had to provide work for the 
un-employed, and asylums for those who by age, disease, or 

1 Fragment 34. See V. B. Bamacliaadra Dikshitar, Hindu Adminittrati'Ce 
JnstUutionx, 1929, pp. 374-381, where the evidence is summarised. 

* BfhaspaU quoted in the Viramitrodat ^: 
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accident, were unable to earn tbeir livelibood, and had no 
relations on whom they might be legally charged. Nevertheless, 
the burden of poor relief lay more heavily upon the people than 
on the State, in ancient as in modern India; but, it was willingly 
borne, woing to the belief in the spiritual benefits, wluch would 
accrue from the practice of charity. 

The responsibility of the State for the advancement of 
education was believed to lie only in making stray gifts to 
eminent teachers, or in occasional endowments to big universities 
(Pansad). Such imiversities as those of Taksasila, Dhiinya- 
kataka on the Krsna, Nalanda and VikramsiLa in Bihar, were 
in no sense State foundations. They were established and 
maintained out of pious gifts,.made by private persons and 
kings. 

A consideration of the heads of income, in a well-deve¬ 
loped ancient Indian State, and the principles of the assessment 
may now be attempted. For such a study, there 
Classlfi-^ is ample material in literature and in insciiptions. 

revenue. It will show that the tax system of ancient India 

was quite as complex as it now is. The classification 
of taxes was deemed to be important. The Arthaidstras di¬ 
fferentiate between forms of revenue, not a(;cording to their 
incidence but according to their source. Revenue is either 
derived from land {apdrthiva), or derived from sources other 
than land {apdrthiva). Under the former, come the contribution 
of the Crown lands {bali),^ the land revenue paid by private 
owners {bhdga), the cesses collected on the supply of water 
from State sources, the tree-tax of one-sixth of the fruits of 
trees, medicinal herbs, etc., the jwofits of State mines and 
quarries, the sale produce of forest produce, and the income 
from the royal herbs, as well as the tax collected from owners 
of private cattle farms. All other revenue comes under the 

1 See Ar. Sda, Bk. II, ch. 21, entitled SUadhyak^. 
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head of apdrihiva. In this rough classification, no attempt 
is made to distinguish direct and indirect taxes, rents, taxes 
and fees and ryoalties, and tax and non-tax receipts. The 
last of the distinctions may have appeared unimportant to our 
ancient economists, as from their standpoint, the only test of 
a tax was that it was due to the State. It does not, however, 
follow that the relative merits of direct and indirect taxation 
was not understood. In our ancient rules of taxation, we find 
that much store is set on the tax being dirccitly levied from 
the tax-payer on account of its certainty, c.fj., of the land tax, 
the poll tax, etc. We also find that the; advantages which 
indirect taxation affords for quietly adding to the burdens of 
the community, while enabling the revenue to be collected 
conveniently and economically, were also appreciated. 

During all periods of Indian history, land has been the 
mainstay of the State. That there was considerable scope 
for independent views in regard to the amount, 
jind^* which should be taken from the land, is shown by 
the difference of opinion among our writers. The 
rate varies from one-twelfth, one-tenth, one-eighth, and one- 
sixth, in normal tinics, to as much as one-fourth and even one- 
third of the produce, in times of emergency. According to 
Manusmrti, the amount of the land tax might range from a 
twelfth to a sixth of the produce, the correct proportion being 
determined, as pointed out by the commentator KuUitka, by 
the nature of the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it.^ 
The prescription in the Mahdbhdrata is of proportions of one- 
tenth and one-sixth. In the Jdtakas^ the rate seems to have 
been from a twelfth to a sixth. According to Kautilya, the 
normal rate of laud revenue is a sixth of the produce, but lower 
rates are admissible for lauds which are not properly cultivated. 
“Fields that are left unsowed owing to the inadequacy of labour, 
may be brought under cultivation by employing labourers on 
condition of giving them half the produce; or free labourers 

^ See remarks on Mam, VII, 130. 

* Jataka, II, 239, 276, and 378; IV, 169. 
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might be permitted to cultivate such fields at their own expense 
paying a fourth or a fifth of the produce, grown,” he declares.* 
The first of these alternatives refers to a form of metayer tenure, 
still to be found in various parts of India; and both show the 
State’s resolution not to allow any cultivabh^ land to remain 
uncultivated. Like Kautilya, Sukra suggests that the rate 
be based on the amount of the produce, the cost of cultivation, 
the condition of the market, and the nature of the soil. The 
rate on barren and rocky land is not to exceed one-eighth, 
while it might be a fourth on rain-fed lands, a third on artificially 
irrigated lands, and as much as a half on lands which enjoyed 
continuous irrigation. The aim is always that, after the pay¬ 
ment of the tax, a surplus should remain in the pocket of the 
cultivator. The net return to the cultivator should be ‘double 
his outlay’. Sukra refers to the system of farming the revenue 
collection, to which however there is no expliidt reference in 
earlier writings. 

The imposition of the ordinary land tax {mdbMga) does 

not exclude additional imposts upon land, such as the water 

cess, tolls, and octroi. In the days of Eajadhiraja 

Additional Cola (1035-1033 A.D.) the total demand of the 

imposts on , 

land. ntate, on all these accounts, was a little over 25 

per cent of the gross out-turn from land.® It was 

apparently not less in the days of Kautilya. The practice 

of our old financiers appears to have been to accept the siistraic 

cannon of taking only a sixth of the produce of land, (sadhhaga) 

as the State’s share, but add to it a series of fresh demands 

bringing the aggregate collection to a great deal more than 

the one-sixth. A further device, which Sukra suggc,sts, is to 

take advantage of the dlference between the standards of 

land measurements, named after Manu and Prajapati, the 

^ Kau^ya, II, 24: 

<iiiildr<WH<5r4fGRr<i>r ^4; i *11 1 

• See K. V. Subromania Aiyar— Hintwcal Sketches of the Dakhan, 1917, 
p.352. 
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former being fourfifths of the latter, and substitute the standard 
of Manu for thatof Frajapati the ordinary standard, in measure¬ 
ments preceding assessment. The result would be a 25 per 
cent, addition to the collection, or five percent of the gross 
produce.^ 


The number of the other items of revenue is legion. 

Some indication of them may be gleaned from the KaviUiya. 

Kautilya classes revenues in seven divisions, accord- 

Miscel- ing to source. 2 Among them are the following ; 
laneoos .i ■ j. i ... 

revenue. income irom the coimtry (rdsira), which mcludes 

the revenue from Crown land (siia), from private 
lands {bhdga), the special tax demanded from land for reli¬ 
gious purposes {bedi), sundry collections in money [kara), the 
dues on boats, ferries and ships (tarn) and road cess and toll 
(vartam). The revenue derived from cities included items 


such as fines, license fees on weights and measures, fees for 
the issue of passports, income from the jail, m.int, gambling 
houses and slaughter-houses, the proceeds of the salt monopoly, 
gate dues, octrio, and the profession tax.® The revenues from 


1 I, 418-419: 

snarrqc^fr fi: i 

WlUtrt JTPW II 

» II, ch. 6. 

‘ Each of these heads is dealt with in detail by Kautilya. His classification 
is as under: 

KautiUya, II, G: 

Irt N’t srsf ^i^<»id i 

^ dn i Ry t gnfpJiTstr gfl ijsT«rer: ^ fT dw 

’(TRit ^ ’rnn 'ig’f PNW 

^Puiftl ««»l ld*|: ^ I 
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monopolies and from the State mines, forests and cattle ranches 
comes under another head. The main sources of revenue are 
the land tax (including forests), customs and excise, the proceeds 
of the salt monopoly, property taxes, judicial and other fines, 
the profits of State factories, the revenue from the Crown mono¬ 
polies in gambling, the sale of intoxicants, the nianufaCtiu’e 
and sale of salt and saffron, the trade in horses and fine wool, 
the sale of elephants, and miscellaneous items like octroi and 
port dues. Besides these, Manmmrti mentions the poll- 
tax, and forced labour or corvee.^ Treasure trove, presents 
made to the king, escheat and capital-levies, like those suggested 
by the Mahdbhdrata,^ are among emergency measures, and 
are classed as unusual or occasional revenue. The most impor¬ 
tant taxes on consumption are customs and excise, which, along 
with land revenue, formed the mainstay of the State. Customs 
duties are ad valorem.^ In cases in which the imported articles 
competed with the manufactures, of which the State had a 
monopoly, e.g., salt, a higher duty of sixteen and one-third 
per cent, was imposed on the imports, to protect the State 
monopoly. The rates of customs duty ranged from 2 per 
cent. In the case of articles of ordinary consumption, to sixteen 
and One-third per cent, in the case of imported salt, to certain 
unspecified but higher percentages on articles of great value 
like conches, diamonds, pearls, etc., in whose case the ammmts 
to be paid were fixed then and there by the custom house 
experts.^ The duty of 10 per cent, imposed on foreign goods 

» VII, 138-139. 

* XII, oh. 88, 27-34; ch. 130, 39ff and Mmusmrti, VIII, 34-35, 39. 

ST iW lfiR d gay I 

yn t ^rN ^i#r *rR«n i 

ar#*rnwr»rn( fr: ii c 5*, 

* KaufiRffit, n, 21. 

* Km^UtUga, II, 16 and 22. 
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by Kautilva is not unreasonable, as the imports consist mostly 
of luxuries. In their case the customs duty served to augment 
the revenue or to restrict consumption. It is on the same 
principle that, while the ordinarv duty on sales is 6 per cent., 
silk garments, arsenic oxide, sldns, carpets, etc., are charged 
twice the duty, i.e., 10 per cent. Light duties are imposed 
on articles of common consumption or of use in local manu’ 
factures, and heavy duties on articles of luxury. Kautilya 
frees from import duty grain, cattle and metals, as v/ell as 
weapons, armour, military vehicles. ^ The list is significant. 

Inheritance taxes are not mentioned by Kautilya. Among 
the direct taxes are fees for licensing weights and measures, 
gambling houses, and places of amusement. In times of stress, 
even domestic cattle and the income of artisans are liable to 
taxation. ‘ 


The non-tax receipts of Kautlya’s State appear to have 
been derived from the fleet of boats for passengers and goods, 
the earnings of river ferries, and the profits of State 
revenue. undertakii^s.® Three monopolies are mentioned.* 
The first is in oil, and the second is in salt, which 
was either manufactured directly under State supervision or 
under license. Mining is the third monopoly. According to 
Manusmrti, it was open to the public, perhaps under license, 
subject to the payment of a royalty of 60 per cent. T.iTrft 
treasure trove, the State had the first right to mines, a dis¬ 
coverer only getting a share. Kautilya makes a curious classi¬ 
fication of mines, as “ocean mines”, which yield pearls, conch 
shells and coral and salt, and “land mines”, which yield metals 
and gems. The distinction is perhaps due to administrative 
reasons. Besides these, there is the income from poor-houses 
maintained by the State, partly for the manufacture of the 


^ See infra note 3 on p. 95; and ibi>L, II, 21, p. 111, 

* Mahabharaia, XII, 87, 14. 

* Kaufitiya, II, 28. 

* im,. II, 12. 
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articles needed for its own use, (like our present day jail indus¬ 
tries), and partly to find employment for slaves and the able- 
bodied destitute.^ 

Among miscellaneous collections are judicial fines, port 
dues,* which were distinct from both customs and excise, fees 
for fishing licenses, the seigniorage on coinage® and escheat. 

The above enumeration of the chief items of Mauryan 
finance will show that virtualy no conc^eivanlo taxable source 
was left untapped. 

The analysis of our old schemes of luxation reveals their 
underlying principles. Maxims of laxation are sometimes 
given, but they are more rules of taxes than of 
oftaxation i^a’^ation. The principles can be collected under 
the familiar heads of modern canons of laxation. 
The advice of Kaulilya that the State should imitate the wise 
gardener, who collects only the ripe fruit, involvc-s the ‘canon 
of (5onv<inience’. Very often the; prccc'pts are shrouded in 
j)icture8que figures of speech. 8u(d) similes arc numerous. 
The taxing king is, for example, to be a wise cow-herd, behave 
like the bee, the leech, the tiger, the mouse, the owner of a 
young bull, the garland-maker and the market-gardener. The 
commentators explain these similes as rules of finance. 

The State was enjoined to permit the resources of the 
subjects to grow before imposing taxes oir them. A tax sliould 
be collected after a careful consideration of place (dena) and 
time (Mlo). This impUes the ‘canon of convenience’.* The 
specification of the percentages to be collected, under the 

1 Ibid., II, 23. 

* Ibid., II, 28, 126. 

» Ibid., II, 1.3. 

^ MahabhurdtOf XIT, 38, 12: 

<W T R T F« r ii 

KautHiya, V, 2, p. 244: 
arT?*TOT*nrranf ii 
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several taz-Keads, denotes that the proportion to be paid is 
to be definite and its amount, as well as the time and manner 
of its payment, are to be as clear to the payer as to the taz 
collector. This is a ‘cannon of certainty’. The ‘canon of eco¬ 
nomy’ is involved in the exhortation to keep down expenses,^ 
and avoid waste and the multiplication of agencies for collection. 
The aim is obviously to do what Adam Smith has enjoined, 
viz., “to take out and to keep out of the pocket of the tax¬ 
payer as little as possible over and above what goes to the 
coffers of the State”. The ‘canon of equality’, in the sense of 
equality of sacrifice, is admittedly hard to put into practice, 
because sacrifice is measurable only by reference to psychical 
States. This is perhaps why our old economists do not trouble 
themselves to lay down any rules to secure parity of sacrifice. 
Nor was it to be expected from them, if the social assumptions 
of their times are considered. 

Faculty to pay, in our old rules, is limited to the ability 
to pay individual taxes, and it does not extend to the tax- 
system, considered as a whole. It is repeatedly 
urged that what a person should pay as a tax should 
depend upon his capacity. The land tax is not to 
be collected if the harvest does not leave a margin out of which 
the tax can be paid. The schedule of taxes on commodities 
and sales is to be prepared only after calculatii^ cost of pro¬ 
duction, noTTnaA profits of the trader and other noiddle-men, 
\en%th. of time for which the article will remain unsold, possi- 
hdity of clearing the entire stock and the fluctuations of the 
market. In the words of Manusmrti, the yoga-ksema of the 
tax-payer must receive due attention.® Yoga-ksema is a 
wide expression and it would comprehend all the conditions 
considered necessary for ensuring the stability (yoga) and 

^ Economy is the veiy spirit of Kautilys, who hates waste. See Mahh- 
hhwrata, Xll, 87, 16. 

» \11,1W 
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welfare (^ema) of the tax-payer.^ The exemptions of the 
unaffluent sections of the people in ordinary times from the 
taxation, to which they are liable in times of difficulty to the 
State, as well as the imposition of higher duties on articles of 
luxury consumed by private individuals, imply a principle of 
progression. Double taxation is viewed as unfair.® A rebate 
of the customs duty, paid by a foreign merchant, is to be given 
if the omission to grant the rebate will discourage foreign trade. 

In one respect, our old tax systems may be regarded 
as in advance of the modern. The present-day criterion of 
taxability is the possession of wealth or income .A 
study mendicant is not taxable, even if his idleness 
is self-imposed. An indigent vagrant. becomes 
formally or informally a burden on the community. In the 
old Indian view, the potential capacity to earn an income is 
equal to the possession of an income, for purposes of taxation, 
with the exception of the. exemptions dictated by the religious 
beliefs of the age (Brahmanas, monks, etc.). The old Indian 
State granted no other. Every one capable of doing work is 
to be taxed in either the fruits of his labour or in unpaid labour 
for the State. The utilisation of the labour of criminals and 
civil debtors for public undertakings, like the construction 
of roads, reservoirs, embankments, etc.,® and the levy of 
compulsory labour from those unable to pay in cash, 

* The expression occurs in Mmmsmfli, IX, 219 among a Hat of impartible^. 
BQhler (p. 379) takes it to mean 'property destined for pious uses’: also, 
in a philosophical sense in Bhagavadglta, IX, 22, For a recent discussion 
of the wide import of the expression, see Amamath Bay: “ Yoga Ksema”, 
in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies in London, Vol. VIT. Pt. 1, 
pp. 133-137 (1933). 

® i^uleranBi, IV, % si. 414-5 •. 

vfinrihmifiq »rn|f ii 

• SukranUi, T, 536-7: 
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illustrate this principle. It is permissible to see in the practice 
a recognition of the contingent advantage of reducing the 
number of idle vagrants and paupers, who might become a social 
encumbrance or even a political menace. The Indian economist 
is conscious that taxes must fall on persons, and not on property. 

It has already been pointed out that the right of the 
State to tax arises solely from the protection it gives, the right 
ceasing when the capacity to protect disappears. 
The social ‘The social benefit theory’, which seeks to establish 
theory. relation bt^tween taxes and the benefits conferred 

to the tax-payer, may appear to be implied in this 
postulate, but it is not. For, if the principle of protection is 
applied to individuals, so as to make the (contribution in taxes 
proportionate to the benefit derived by each tax-payer, the 
absurd position, that the members of society who receive most 
benefit from the State, should contribute most, is reched. This 
fallacy is escaped in tlu^ Indian proverb, ‘tlie right of the road 
is to tlie blind, the deaf, atid the (iiipphs’.^ So(dal benefit 
is estimated by reference to the bemefit to the community as a 
whole, and not to the individuals composing the community. 

Tax systems are often used to secure specific social and 
political objects. This possibility is not lost sight of by our 
authorities. The concentration in State work- 
Noii^co- shops of the manufacture of spirituous liquors, 
of taxation, poisons and drugs, wliosc unrestricted use would 
under-mine the health and moral of the people. 


im,. IV, 1, 181-3: 

5 qrPm i 

Ibid., IV, 1, 215, 217: 
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is appsroni'iy dictated by this conviction.* Consumption 
w controlled more by regulating the quantity produced than 
by raising prices to the consumer. Unrestricted produc¬ 
tion of liquor, side by side with its sale at high prices, invites 
evasion, illicit production and even excessive consumption, 
for as Adam Smith saw, the attraction of deleterious articles is 
as often their high price as their intrinsic qualities. 

Most of our old taxes were chosen for their high produc¬ 
tiveness. Their large number reflects the life of a big kingdom, 

. , with a large and composite population. Under a 
Elasticity. , ° ^ „ 

good system the revenue must automatically grow 

with the growth of the wealth and population of the coimtry, 

and with the increasing calls for governmental expenditure. 

This elasticity in the tax-system is secured by our old financiers 

by a mixture of direct and indirect taxation, and by making 

the tax on land (the area of which was under constant extension) 

and the taxes on articles in common use, the chief props of the 

fisc. Land revenue furnishes an income which is steady and 

calculable. Taxes on consumption are also increased easily 

without new machinery and generally without additional cost. 

The above survey of ancient Indian Finance reveals 
certain features. It shows the completeness of theories and 
their remarkable soundness, even if judged by 
General modem canons. It discloses also the powerful 
hold which the theories had upon the Indian rulers. 
Finance. Our inscriptions and literature delight to say that 
particular kings levied taxes only in accordance 
with the precepts ^of sages like Manu. This can only 
mean a widespread desire to pay homage to an ideal. A 
third feature consists in the ingenuity shown in devising tax 
schemes which, while filling the treasury, put little additional 

* Km4itiya, II, 25, p. 119: 
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burden on the people. Such lurid pictures, as we find in the 
RajaUirangiiiil of Kalhapa, of objectionable fiscal expedients 
to which an extortionate king like Bankaravarnuui (A.D. 883-902) 
had recourse, the fill a depleted treasury,^ and the study of the 
methods suggested by even public spirited and high-minded 
writers like Kautilya* and Sukra, for making additions to 
the income of the State, in periods of grave emergency,® show 
that the administration of our old Indian States, normaUy 
in accordance with the maxims of Indian economists, was in 
no way oppressive. It may even be claimed for the old Indian 
State that it anticipated and avoided some of the difficulties 
with which a modern State is often faced, because of the differen¬ 
ces in their outlook, Our old economists openly base, on certain 
fundamental ethico-social assumptions, the right to tax and the 
liability to pay. It became thereby possible for them to use 
the tax system to prevent such social stratification as might 
lead to class hatred, anarchic agitation and a proletariat. The 
survey of economic policies and conditions of a great empire, 
like that of the Mauryas or the Guptas or the imperial Colas 
at their best, will show that however heavy the burden of taxa¬ 
tion might sometimes have proved, it was borne by the different 
classes of the population because, among other things, they 
had the satisfaction that they obtained adequate protection 
against dangers, internal and external, the service of an efficient 
administration presided over by sovereigns, who shared their 
belief in the direction of all human activity to the goal to a. 
high moral purpose. 


1 R^ataranginJ, V, 160-183 

* Bk. V, ch. 2. 

* I, 418-9 gives a device to iuci-case the assessment by over 50 per cent. 
Also, sec NUiv&kyamfta, p. 82: (Qopala Narayan edn.): 
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LECTURE VI 

ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

The economic ideals of a government may be deduced from 
its character, aims and activities. It will not be correct to 
ascribe all activities of a State to economic causes. 
Difficulty of A government in its actual work is influenced by 
many complex ideas. Even if the word ‘econo- 
aims. mic’ be given a wide extension of meaning, it will 
not be possible to bring imder it all the ideals and 
activities of an advanced community. Religious and moral 
ideals and political expendiency are interwoven with economic 
ideals in the evolution of forms of government. In the cases 
of governments like those of ancient India, which frankly 
started with religio-ethical aims, it is difficult to attempt an 
interpretation of their working, which would make the economic 
factor the sole or even the most powerful. On the other hand, 
economic aims are themselves often subordinated tc, or result 
from, the religious and ethical ideals of governments. 

In the search for the underlying motives of the political 
and economic organisations of ancient India, wc encounter two 
difficulties. The first consists in the absence of any clear lines 
of demarcation between religious, ethical, political and economic 
ideas. The second arises from the character of the ‘sources’ 
from which we derive our knowledge of the past. The authors 
of the Dharma&dstras and Arthaklstras, as well as the adminis¬ 
trators, who have left the impress of their aims in inscriptions, 
were all realists. They were more concerned to state in unam¬ 
biguous terms their principles than to explain hebv thdy were 
arrived at. In interpreting our sources, we are faced with a 
difficulty. We find that our deductions have to be made often 
from inadequate data, and, being purely inferential, are of a 
somewhat tentative character. A further difficulty comes 
from the absence of suitable modem equivalents for old words 
IS 
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describing positions or ideals. Nevertheless, it is worth while 
to attempt a critical study of the economic functions of govern¬ 
ment in ancient India. 

Economists of to-day will be seriously embarrassed if 
they are called upon to formulate their views on the functions 
of the State in a few simple propositions. The difficulty was 
not apparent a generation or two ago, when such formulation 
was the fashion. Doctrines implying the minimum of inler- 
ference and a touching belief in what Adam Smith calls “the 
obvious and simple system of natural liberty”, or the theor}^ 
of maximum utility, or unrestricted individualism or collec¬ 
tivism, are all equally unfit to describe the complex economic 
aims of the State, Indian or Western, ancient or modern. 
Governments have rarely been the product of theory. Their 
eclectic aims, both in the past and in the present, have been 
due to the complexity of the problems which they have had 
to face. It is difficult to find correct lables for the economic 
ideals of governments. A safe course in an enquiry like ours 
will bo to find out how our States acted, and deduce from 
their actions their views of economic functions of States. 

The attitude of our old economists and statesmen towards 
the economic ends of government is fairly clear. Their theories 
of consumption are bound up with the assumptions 
Criteria by which communal life is justified.^ They led 
action. naturally and directly to attempts to regulate con¬ 
sumption, and through the modification of the 
standards of life, to the control of production and distribution. 
In production, the State usually follows the principle of allow¬ 
ing the fullest individual freedom and enterprise, compatible 
with the limits imposed by caste or group organisation and 
State monopoly. Where, for economic or political reasons, 
the State assumes the role of a producer, it does so like a private 
entrepreneur, taking full advantage of competition. For 

1 See infra, Leotutes III aud IV, pages 70 ff., and 102 ff. 
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example, the textile industiy,^ in which the government was 
advised by Kautilya to take an active and direct part, w as not 
to displace all individual effort in the same direction. Even 
in cases in which the State was advised to create a government 
monopoly, as in the manufacture and distribution of salt and 
liquor,® scope was left for the play of privte effort. The freedom 
was retained by private persons to undertake such manufacture 
and distribution, either on behalf of the State, or under super¬ 
vision, subject only to the condition that they should divide 
their profits with the State in proportions to be fixed by the 
latter. When the State undertook such objectionable tasks 
as the running of gambling dens and brothels,® its chief purpose 
was admittedl}^ administrative and ethical. Where; it is not 
possible to enforce total prohibition of an evil, the next best 
thing to do is to control it br" either effective regulation or by 
State supervision. Kautilya says explicitly that these ques¬ 
tionable enterpriser were of great A'alue to ilie State in prevent¬ 
ing and detecting crime.® 


* Kaujillyti, Bk. II, cli. 23 (SiUrddhyokM). 

* Ibid., IT, 12, p. 84 (salt), and II, 35, p. 121 (liquor): 

(a) HWIWIW SWif ^ I ffw- 

vpKT iTfJT ¥7 I I 

(h) flfkqq: sffqqpl 5|T Sl ft i gtiwra i I 

5I^NltT I a r t ryi an : qsww ^ ^ qw: n 
» /6»V,., in, 20, p. 197: 

Wenawft I sranT ^faicff I 

I 

Yajnamtkya, II, 203: 

® KmiiUdyn, II, 25, p. 120 (drinking saloons): 

5r^?«rr: apff fatw: I 
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The variouB ways in wlucli the ancient Indian State 
evQOvaed to assist agriculture (e. g., the provision of facilities 
for irrigation, the grant of agricultural ioans and 
Indindual remissions of land revenue in seasons of distress) 
freodoraand jggg interference with individual liberty 

OtAtC int.T* ^ ^ r« /• * 

vention. than the realisation by the State of its responsibility, 
as a protector and a partner in the work of cultiva¬ 
tion.^ The special protection given to artisans described by 
Megasthenes and Kautilya* bears witness to the Mauryan 
States’ patronage of crafts. The feature of State activities 
of this type will justify the remark of Megasthenes that the 
Indian ryot was free, and confirm the description of the Gupta 
policy of laisser faire, given by Fa-hien.® 

It will be a mistake to characterise the ancient Indian 
ideals as the full acceptance of individualism and laisser faire. 

An occasional collectivist trend is often as patent 
Trend as normal disposition to favour individual free- 
collectivism, dom. The various attempts at municipal owner¬ 
ship and control of the agents of production and 
of the ohjedets of consumption, the different monopolies which 
the State created for itself, in the production and distribution 
of articles of either vital necessity or of importance to the 
military strength and stability of the kingdom, might justify 
an opinion that the Indian State was biassed largely in favour 
of communal ownership of the agents and instruments of 
production, from the desire to safeguard the interests of the 
people as producers and consumers. The numerous regula¬ 
tions on the subject of just prices, interest and wages, indicate 

» IM., II, 24. 

* Ibkl., IV, 1; Fragment, XXVII, D: “He who causes an artisan to alose 
his eye or his hand is put to death”; Arrian, Fragment, XII (p. 216 of 
Calcutta re-print). 

* 8. Beal, Si Yu M, ‘Buddhist Records of the Western World,’ I, 1906, pp. 
XXXVII et s&i: “The people are very well off, without polltaz or ofiBoial 

restrictions.If they desire to go, they go; if they like ^to stop, they 

stop.” 
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a Bimilar biaB and motive.^ Lastly, a claim is made for the 
State that it has not merely an eminent domain over all private 
property, personal as well as real, involving the liability of 
all such property to be used for the good of the community, 
but it has the ultimate ownership of all the land and water 
in the kingdom. This would be another evidence of a collec¬ 
tivist trend.® In practice, the cultivator of land was its owner, 
and enjoyed every incident of ownership, precisely in the same 
way as though a superior right to tlie land did not vest in the 
State. It must be also admitted that the Dharnmsnstras and 
writers on Mlmnmsa uphold the full private ownership in land 
and other natural resources, if they have come under private 
occupation and control. Neverthless, in theory at least, the 
right of the king to be regarded as the lord- of all the land and 
the water in the kingdom is seldom abandoned. It is explicitly 
stated in a i^loka cited in Bhattasvamin’s commentary of Kau- 
tilya’s Arthasdstra.^ Translated, as it stand, this verse states : 
“The king is the lord of land {bhumi) and water, according to 
the opinion of those who are learned in the Bastras. House¬ 
holders have an equal right in all property excepting these 
two”. Literally interpreted, this dictum asserts the State’s 
right to the ownership of land and other natural resources, 
and at the same time it concedes private persons such rights 
of a temporary or permanent character as they may have 
acquired in those objects by prescription and adverse possession, 
except as against the State. If private ownership of the land 
was a fact, its being challenged is itself a .sign of the b'as of 
some of OUT old writers. 


^ Infra, Lecture IV, passim. 

‘.See T. E. Colebrooke’s D^esl of Hindu Law, I (1801), pp. 460-46.^; and 
Rdm&yaifa, Kifkindh&-i&if4>i, 18, 6: 

' BhattAsvamin’a Commentary, p. 138: 

Trax wrew: yww i 

nnunq; aF«rr wnnf fdPw tq ; ii 
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It is also difficult to accept the characteiisation of the 
economic activities of the ancient State as ‘paternal’. Doubt- 
^ ^ less, one of the commonest exhortations to the 
king is to treat his subjects like children and to 
behave like a father towards his people.^ From these it is 
inferred that the term, which most correctly describes the 
relation of the old Indian State to its subjects, is 'pa'ttrnalism. 
But ‘paternalism’ implies not meiely benevolence but the 
tendency to regard the neoplc as tinable, if not unfit, to manage 
their own affairs. Is this the conception in ancient India ? 
Is not individual responsibility then stressed ? Does not the 
doctrine of Karma run like a thread through all ancient Indian 
religion ? And, does the recognition of custom and usage of 
lo(fal, family, professional or coiporate kinds warrant the in¬ 
ference that the State believed its subjects to be mere children ? 
Is this assumption again consistent with the wide freedom for 
initiative accorded to all individuals, even to the extent of allow¬ 
ing change of occupations contrary to the precepts of Varmisrama 
Dharma ? An examination of the activitieis of the old Indian 
State will show that the paternal activity of the State is refer¬ 
red to only by way of pressing upon (Government the necessity 
of kind treatment of the people and of bringing home to both 
the governmemts and the i)eople their reciprocal obligations 
and the character of the ties binding them to each other.® 
The provisions regarding standards of life, the establish¬ 
ment of workhouses for dfestitute women, and innumerable 
limitations of individual freedom (of which we have many 
illustrations in Kautilya’s Arthasaslra) may be construed simi¬ 
larly, not as indicating a belief in tlie unfitness of the individual 
to manage his aflhirs or of a distrust in the sufficiency of ‘enli- 

* B.g., Kaiifillyii, 11, 1, p. 47 ; cTlW ft cl 4 I ibid., IT, 28, p. 126: 

ert ft%jr ar^'i^hncr; Ml., iv, 3, p. 208: w 

ibid., VII, 16, p. 310: W am I 

• The Kautiliya explicitly declares such an expression to be only a simile, 

e.g.,. XV, 1, p. 426; 

Kmv mpf—ftalar TEfir I 
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ghtened self-interest’, but, as flowing from a wider conception of 
the responsibility of the State for the welfare of the whole country. 

The absence of a definite socialistic bent of mind^ is proved 
by the recognition of the sense of property {mamaUva), as 
essential to the existence of both State and society, and by 
the refusal to embark on financial adventures, whose avowed 
object is to bring about a rc-adjustment of the sliares in distri¬ 
bution and the equalisation of income, irrespective of any 
principle proportioning shares according to capacity and 
efficiency. The recognition of individual proprietary right of 
an alienable and heritable character, in all foims of wealth, is 
definitely anti-socialistic. 

If we take into consideration either the precepts of 
Dharmasdstras and Arthasdstras; or the evidence of the inecrjp- 
tions in regard to the functions actually discharg- 
Protcction ed by the State, it is found that they centre round 
senae^the principle of protection. This protection, as 

State’s duty, already explained,* is interpreted in a broad sense, 
so as to comprehend virtually every beneficent 
activity of the State. Under this head come such functions, 
in preserving internal order and securing life and property, 
as are implied in the judicial, j)olice, sanitary regulations of 
the Government. Under it too, comes the obbgation of the 
State to safeguard itself against both internal and external 
danger. Under this head again can be brought all the multi- 

^ See the author’s Some Aspecle of Ancient Indian Pdity, 1916, p. 72, Mr. 
Hcmacliandra Ray argues that the Kautillya advocates State sociaUsm. 
See his paper™“HVis State Socialism known in Ancmii India V* in the 
Sir Ashutosh Mokerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Orientalia, 1922, 
pt. I, pp. 429-46. 

^ See infra^ Lecture IT. Many of the duties are implied in the functions of 
the Sannidhdtd (“Collector-general”) detailed in Bk, II of the Kautillya^ 
us explained by the commentatoi-s, Bhattasvamin and Garmpati Sastri. 
Sec also Kamandaklya, Sarga 5, si. 77-78: 
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farious departments, activities of the State such as the endow¬ 
ment of religion and education, the relief of poverty and suffering 
tlxe creation and maintenance of works of public utility, like 
irrigation, reservoirs and roads, and the maintenance of a 
proper consular and diplomatic service, and measures of protec¬ 
tion against famine, fires, floods, epidemics affecting men and 
cattle, and such economic instability as might spring from an 
increase in poverty and unemployment, vagrancy, vice and 
crime. It is not difficult to see how this wide duty gained 
on the imagination of our old thinkers and led them to magnify 
and praise it. ‘How can he be a king who does not protect 
his subjects” asks Somadeva.^ We have such affirmations 
as that, ‘what sacrifice is to a Brahman in procuring merit,* 
that the protection of the subjects is to a king’, and that ‘the 
rains never fail, if kings protect their people in just ways’.® 
The allied belief that the State’s revenue is only the reward, 
or the wage for protection, has already been refered to.® Thus 
the fee or service theory of taxation, lies at the root of the 
Indian theory of finance. 

In view of the postulates of ancient Indian life, this func¬ 
tion of protection was very wide. Protection was afforded not 
merely by the promulgation and enforcement of law, and by the 
safeguarding of the people from internal and external dangers 
of a visible character, but it extended also to the maintenance 
of Dharmn (personified duty) in the highest sense, since Dharma 
alone could save society from dangers natural as well as super- 

^ NUimlkyamrla, p. 17 : 

w TTsrr jfl ff Twfir srarr: ? 

* Ibul, p. 105: 

Raiisiwi' Tuft *J3r., ^ i 

Of. Mahabharata, XII. 65, 61. 13: 

'TTSfiur • 

«ffisrr ^firtrr ii 

» Ibid., p. 66 ; 

Rpur: 'Tfon«it Tffir Jm*rr firu: i . 

* Lect. V, w»/fa,. p. 114. ff. 
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natural, seen and unseen, and ensure that the strong will not 
tyrannise over the weak. How closely such ideas of individual 
and collective responsibility to maintain Dharma were associated 
with economic objects will be evident from the previous lectures. 
What is needed in a review of the economic functions of our 
old governments, is the recognition of the constant interplay 
of these ideas, working for a wider extension being given to the 
recognised duty of protection. Under this head, we are there¬ 
fore able to bring the precepts enforcing action for which the 
justification is found only in a mixture of religious and economic 
motives, as well as every form of governmental activity in which 
the features of paternalism, socialism, and individualism have 
been seen by modern students. In the last resort, the justi¬ 
fication for the widest extension being given to this idea of 
protection lies in the hypotheses of the nature and the necessity 
of the State and of communal organisation, of the identification 
of the aims of the State and of communal organisation, and 
of defining the aims of State and society in such a way.as to 
bring our old States into line with those of the best days of 
ancient Greece, and with the trend of modern policy. 

The features of these old theories are thus their com¬ 


prehensive, eclectic and practical character, the recognition 
of the futility of attempting to describe the com- 
Charaaoter ple* economic purposes of a community by simple 


of the 
theories of 
the State’s 


formulae, and their avoidance of the fallacies, 
extravagances and absurdities of a logical extension 


functions. of tJjg theories of pure individualism, collectivism. 


maximum utility and socialistic control. The result 


i an appearance of modernness in our old economic thought. 


It may now be of use to sum up the results of the survey 
of the chief aspects of old Indi an economic thought. The 
interdependence of economic and politico-ethical 
co'i®®ptions is seen not only in view of our ancient 
tulation. thinkers on the scope and content of knowledge, 
but in their permanent consequences in moulding 
economic doctrine and practice. In spite of the intimate 
J7 
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association of economic and non-economic factors, and occasional 
l,os uriug of their vision, owing to this association, their record 
of creative thought is notable. On the negative side, the 
logical extensions of their fundamental assumptions, and the 
rigour with which their theories are kept in close contact with 
facts, enable thinkers like Kautilya and Sukra, to avoid fallacies 
which have cropped up in Western economic theory. Reference 
may be made to their not stressing wealth as the sole object of 
economic study, their escape from the ‘mercantilist’ belief 
in the identity of wealth and money, their recognition of the 
complex nature of man and the dependence of man on his 
environment, their escape from the arid and profitless discussions 
of ‘productive’ and ‘unproductive laboiu*’, their recognition of 
the fallacy in the doctrine that the destruction of things and 
luxury arc both good for trade, their perception of the real 
value of capital to industry, and of the true causes of industrial 
remuneration, leading to their escape from fallacious theories 
of wages, their freedom from the Physiocratic fallacy of attri¬ 
buting a higher value to land as compared with commerce 
and industry, their avoiding imdiie emphasis of either cost of 
production or utility as the dominant factor of value, their non- 
advocacy of extreme usury laws, and their avoidance of exa¬ 
ggeration in the cases for individual freedom and State-control. 

That the contribution of Economic thought is not alto¬ 
gether of a negative character may be seen, if some of its chief 
implications are analysed, and its anticipations of accepted 
economic doctrine are recalled. Among them, mention may 
be made of the following. Society finds its origin and justifica¬ 
tion in mutual need and the natural development of the family 
and clan, ‘social control’ being but a legal or traditional expres¬ 
sion of the fa(!t of such origin; the State is an economic associa¬ 
tion, ani it comprehends many group organisations, which 
render services analogous to its own; the State is also the 
greatest of all group organisations, and the one whose stability 
and efficiency is most necessary for human welfare; true wealth 
consists in commodities, whiclt minister to human welfare ift 
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the widest sense; the factors of production are four, and among 
them organisation is not the least important; capital is no 
of wealth depends directly on both thrift and the capacity to 
save, and indirectly on the existence of the fullest security 
of life and property: interest is an inducement to saving; 
the income from land is ultimately based on its productivity; 
the minimum of subsistence required for labour exercises an 
influence on wages ; industrial organisation and training benefit 
both the labourer and the capitalist: social stratification and 
group organisation help to extend division of labour, localisation 
of industry, and production on a large scale ; the extension 
of the market is necessary ; the intei’vcntion of the State in 
wages is necessary to protect the weaker parties to the bargain ; 
a similar interference of the State to protect the consumer is 
necessary; trade and exchange are extensions of production; 
money is a necessary convenience; the volume of currency 
required is determined by the needs of exchange; substitutes 
for money can limit the demand for it as currency ; international 
trade springs from differential costs; the benefits of foreign 
trade are shared by both the parties; free trade is good trade ; 
an unlimited multiplication of wants and an unreasonable rise 
in the standards of life are not beneficial; in the competition 
of wants the rational should prevail over the spectacular, 
<and the community should assist in the triumph of the former 
by setting up ideals of consumption and enforcing sumptuary 
laws; food is an important factor of efficiency; the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge and the extension of education help to 
increase the productivity of the nation; a wise system of taxa¬ 
tion should place its reliance on a suitable mixture of taxes ; 
non-tax revenues should supplement taxes; taxation which 
restricts production, by trenching on capital or by forcing it 
to emigrate, commits suicide; poverty causes degradation 
and degeneracy; wealth is intended to be consumed; great 
wealth and great opportunities go with great duties; the goal 
of Economics is consumption rather than production; private 
property is a gift of society and therefore the State might 
control it; servile and underpaid labour are baneful; freedom 
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of moveiasni; and initiative aie both desirable within limits; 
the poor are not helped by being given doles; and the cause 
of wealth is value, and the cause of value is the interaction 
of supply and demand or cost of production and utility. Our 
old economists knew the importance of capitalistic production, 
and the impossibility of adding to capital unless an incentive 
was provided. And they felt that hired labour cannot be 
abolished, that workmen are not capable of conducting in¬ 
dustry, and competent directing authority is therefore essential, 
that training is a pre-requisite of efficient labour, that payment 
by results can alone secure a proper output, that State enter¬ 
prises, however necessary, have a tendency to lead to inefficiency 
and corruption, that barter cannot entirely displace money, 
and thit economic freedom within limits brings about a better 
adjustment of production and consumption than a complete 
scheme of State regulation. 

The recapitulation of such principles will enable us to 
see how they saved ancient Indian society from many dangers 
to which the modern world has been exposed. They may also 
explain the continued vitality of Indian society, and the main¬ 
tenance of its economic solidarity and strength, during centuries 
of foreign invasion and conquest, internal dissension and partial 
breakdown of social institutions. It might also help to coun¬ 
teract the modern tendency to import some of the socialistic 
doctrine of the West into India, under the belief that they are 
in accord with Indian social tradition, and they would contribute 
to the efficiency and stability of society. The analytical and 
critical study of our old economic theories will provide us with 
arguments, on either side of several current problems, such 
as municipal ownership and control of industry. State mono¬ 
polies, State regulation of trade and prices, socialisation of 
production and food laws. 

Such anticipations of modern dootrine might give our 
The place old economists a claim to a prominent place in the 
of history of the world’s economic thought. They should 

Their services however be judged not so much by their specific 
and influence, discoveries,Or by the manner in which they antici- 
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pated latex developments in economic theory, or even by th^ 
eminently sane and practical outlook, as by the vividness 
with which they visualised the unity of social action, the 
interdependence of social purposes and the existence of 
economic problems of which a final solution is impossible. The 
contribution of the old Indian economists to the volution of 
the science Economics is perhaps not considerable. This is a 
consequence of their isolation from intellectual currents outside 
India, as well as of the want of suitable successors in India 
itself, so as to establish a continuity of tradition down to 
modern times. Within India their influtnee has been great 
and benefinal. They provided Indian rulers with political 
ideals as well as economic policicjs, and by such help stabilised 
Indian monarchy during the confusion of tl)c Middle Ages. 

The influence of the old Indian economists might have 
been greater but for various retarding influences. They had 
opportunities for giving effect to their doctrines 
independent States, which accepted their teach¬ 
ings, but their successors had not. In later days, 
schools of thought multiplied, but their differences were 
scholastic, not real, lire Muhammadan conquest set up 
different ideals and standards, and contributed to social and 
political instability. The hold of ancient thought on the 
administrations of the Middle Ages weakened. Buddhist tea¬ 
chings—not often in harmony with the teachings of the Buddha— 
led to the popularisation of unpolitical and uneconomic ideals. 
In the ages of systematisation of dogma, ethical motives were 
advocated in preference to economical and philosophical ideals 
extolling the killing of wants and the practice of asceticism 
had great popularity. There was a marked decline in the 
economic strength of the country. 

Another cause of the economic retrogression of mediseval 
Boonomio India is to be found in the absence of a system of 
retrogi^on public education suited to the needs of the people. 
India: Its The State in Hindu India did not directly undertake 
eanaes. national education. In the earlier ages, in 
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which the great economists flourished, this was hardly serious. 
Indian society was then based on VartjMravna Dharma, and 
the education of the ruling castes at least was provided for 
by the prevalent social organisation. But, even in those 
epochs, the higher types of education were not available to 
fanners, artisans and merchants. VVe hear of no institutions 
for teaching agriculture, mining, engineering, chemistry and 
commerce, though we have evidence of substantial achievements 
in these fields. The only cdiicatipn availabb? to the cultivator 
was in the farm, to the artisan in apprenticeship and to the 
trader in the shop. These* conditions must have tended to 
limit occupational variety. During epochs in whie^h the caste 
system did not fulfil its original puri)OS('s, the social stratification 
implied by it led to communal rivalry and to the attraction 
of manual workers to other pursuits. In the breakdown of the 
old social system-, the wise rules of the older economists for re¬ 
tarding the growth of a parasitic population were forgotten or 
neglected, with the result of increasing the number of those 
who were consumers and not producers. The failure to give 
economic freedom to women led, in the epochs in which the 
domination of alien races rendered the segregation of women 
a necessary measure of protection, to a big reduction in the 
productive power of the community. 

When political vicissitudes lead to administrative decay, 
the economic functions which a State most easily overlooks 
are' those relating to the development of the material and 
moral resources of the people. In such times, statesmen are 
insensible to the exhortations of the Dharmmdstras or Aiihaia- 
stroB in favour of the public maintenance of works of utility, 
like irrigation, reservoirs, roads, etc. On the other hand, 
such rules of the Arthasastras as appear to point to laisser faire 
are readily followed. A period of administrative drift, follows, 
in which the arts and manufactures decay, and large-scale 
production and the growth of capital sufter. Other economic 
causes were not wanting to bring about the same steady deadly 
decline. The great advance made in ancient India by textile 
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and manufacturing industries was the consequence of discoveries 
in Chemistry and Technology, like the chemistry of dyeiiMg 
and metallurgy, the inventions of looms, etc. In the periods 
of decline, no revolutionary changes in the art;s of production 
are noticeable. Opportunities for large-scale production could 
not have existed, to any great extent, in the guilds of the time, 
as the guilds themselves should have come near to extinction, 
owing to want of encouragement and support, and the political 
vicissitudes of the times. Foreign agencies, when they rule, 
are often jealous and suspicious of communal organisations. 
The original scarcity of private capita), to which both the 
ideals and the economic precepts of the earlier ages had contri¬ 
buted, was intensified. The great natural resources of the 
country remained undeveloped. At the same time, in spite of 
the checks offered by destructive wars and other calamities, 
the growth of the population must have been continuous, or 
at least must have led to bad consequences, owing to uneven 
distribution, congestion in certain localities and desertion of 
vast areas. A rural exodus, leading ryots to the towns, should 
have been difficult to check in epochs in which what little 
security existed should have been within the walled town.^ The 
comparatively equitable distribution of wealth, though it 
might have provoked no agitation against the rich, should 
still have worked unfavourably on production, through the 
absence of the stimulus to industry, which is furnished by 
the existence of a leisure class. The socialistic trend of the 
older economic theories of consumption, apparently took the 
form of permitting dissipation of public and private hoards in 
unproductive directions, as in building vast temples and palaces, 
and the celebration of splendid festivals. Lastly, the isolation 
of not only India from the rest of the world, but of every portion 
of India from the others, in the absence of indigenous empires 
able to enforce an allegiance to common political and social 

^ Note the enomous coze and population of medueval Indian inties, even 
within a few years of their foundation, e.g., Bijapur and Vijayanagar, 
as evidenced by contemporary travellers. 
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ideals, should have led to unequal development, and have at 
the same time diied up the springs of the trans-Indian commerce 
from which had flowed a perennial stream of rare products 
and precious metals into the Indian markets, in return for the 
natural productions and the coveted manufactures of India. 
The result of these causes of decline, working continuously, is 
clear in the national bankruptcy and the increasing inability 
to cope with seasonal vicissitudes and social calamities. Under 
happier conditions, the earlier ages had been saved from such 
evils by the existence of the great empires, of a society knit 
together by the belief in the efficacy of common social and 
ethical ideals, and not the least by the succession of statesmen- 
cconomists, who taught how the strength of a community can 
be maintained without straining the resources or affecting the 
conlition'i, which would lead its members to the realisation 
of th '3 highest ends of social welfare. 

I have come to the end of the course. As I ventured to 

state at the outset, my intention has only been to recall to 

„ , . your attention a few aspects of the theory and 

Conclusion . . _ . t/. i , • 

practice of ancient Indian Economics. If, by doing 

so, I have been able to point to the remarkable achievements 

of some Indian thinkers and statesmen, such as might generate 

a glow of patriotic feeling, I should be glad. But, my real 

aim, which is humbler, will be achieved if my lectures have 

showed the scope for patient and profitable study and thought, 

which is offered by the teachings of our Economists of olden 

days. 
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[The references bdow the headings of the Notes are to the 
pages of the text, supra.] 


ECONOMICS AS ‘THE DISMAL SCIENCE’. 

(Page 9) 

See the following passages froni Carlyle’s Avorks: 

(а) Miscellanies, Popular edii., Vol. VII, p. 84 {The Nigger 

Question, 1849): 

“And the social science,—not a. ‘gay science,’ but a rueful 
...which finds the secret of this Universe in ‘supply and demand’, 
and reduces the duty of human governors to that of letting 
men alone, is also wonderful. Not a ‘gay science’ I should 
stiy, like some we liave heard of; no, a dreary, desolate, and 
indeed «inite abject and distressing one ; what we might call, 
by way of eminence, the disinal science.” 

(б) Latter-day Pamphlets, 185(>, I, Popular edition, Vol. Ill, 

page 37 : 

“Enlist there, ye poor wandering banditti; obey, work, 
suffer, abstain, as all of us have had to do : so shall you be useful 
in (rod’s creation, so shall jmu be helped to gain a manful living 
for yourselves; not otherwise than so. Industrial regiments” 
—(Here numerous persons with big wigs, many of them and 
austere aspect, whom I take to be Professors of the Dismal 
Science, start up in an agitated vehement maimer: but the 
Premier resolutely beckons them down again). 

(c) lUd., page 128 : 

“Is there no value, then, in human things, but what can 
write itself down in the cash-ledger ? All men know and even 
M’Croudy in his articulate heart knows, that to men and Nations 
there are invaluable values which cannot be sold for money at 
^11. George Bobins is great; but he is not omnipotent, George 
18 
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Rollins (raiiuot qaitc sell Heuveii and Earth by auction excellent 
lli'Uijdi lie be at the business. Nay, if M’Croudy offered his 
(Avii life for sale in Threadneedle Street, would anybody buy 
it i Not I, for one. ‘Nobody bids: pass on to the next lot,” 
answers Robins. And yet to M’Oroudy this unsaleable lot is 
wortli all the Universe;—^nay, I believe to us also it is worth 
somothiup: good raonitions, as to several things, do lie in this 
pj’ofessov of the dismal science; and considerable sums even of 
money, not to speak of other benefits w-ill yet come out of this 
life and him, for which nobody bids’. Robins has his owm 
field whore he reigns triumphant; but to that w’c will restrict 
him with iron limits; and neither Colonies nor the lives of 
Professors, nor other such invaluable objects shall come under 
his hammer.” 

RUSKIN’H CRITICISMS OF CLASSICAL ECONOMICS. 

(Page 9) 

Ruskin’s treatment of economic topics is discursive, and 
some discussion of them can be found in most of his works. 
He iiaturully followed his master Carlyle in comhunning the 
economic theories and methods of his time. His protests against 
the enlightened sidlishness supposed to be the basis of Class’cal 
Economics was accompanied by detailed criticisms of economic. 
doctriiK'. He denunciations of the liypothesis of the ‘economic 
man', of Society bound by ‘the nexus of cash nayments’, of 
laisses-faire and unrestrieded com]>etition, and bis pleas for 
organizing Society under “Captains of industry” are to be found 
in his UiUo this IjOsI and Fors Cluvhfera. He maintained that 
“there is not wealth but life” {Unto this Last, g. 77), and that 
"intrinsic \’alue is the absolute power of anything to support 
life” (Mumra Pidmris, g. 13). Ho emphasised the importance 
of Consumption, the need for compidsory education, State 
regulation to ensure ‘pure and true substance,’ State regulation 
of wages and State relief of poverty and unemployment. He 
advocated old age pensions and denounced land nationalisa¬ 
tion. He maintained that exchange is unprofitable 
this T^ast, g. 67) and denounced all interest as ‘usury’. 
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THE BANE OF POVERTY. 

{Page 9) 

The following passages from Dr, Alfred Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples of Economics, Vol. I, arc instructive of the changed out¬ 
look which he initiated. The citatio)iR ari' from tlie^rs# edition 
of the work, published in 1890. 

(rt) Principles, pp. 2-4. 

And very often the influence exerted on a person’s cha¬ 
racter by the amount of his income is hardly less, if it is less, 
than that exerted by the way in which it is cariicd. It makes 
indeed little real difference to the life of a family whether its 
yearly income is £1,000 or £5,000. But it. makes a very great 
difference whether the income is £30 or £150: with £160 the 
family has, with £30 it has not, the njaterial conditions of a 
complete life. It is true in religion, in the family affections 
and in friendship, even the poor may find scope for many of 
those faculties which are the source of the highest hapj)ines8. 
But the conditions which surround extreme poverty, especially 
hi densely crow'ded places, tend to deaden the higher faculties. 
Those who have been called the “residuum” of our large towns 
have little opportunity for friendship; they know nothing of 
the decencies and the quiet, and very little even of the unity 
of family life; and religion seldom reaches them. No doubt 
their physical, mental, and moral ill-health is partly due to 
other causes than poverty, but this is tlie chief cause. 

And in addition to the residuum there are vast numbers of 
people both in town and country who are brought up with in¬ 
sufficient food, clothing, and house-room, whose education is 
broken off early in order that they may go to work for wages, 
who thenceforth arc engaged during long hours in exhaust¬ 
ing toil with imperfectly nourished bodies, and have therefore 
no chance of developing their higher mental faculties. There 
life is not necessarily mihealthy, or mihappy. Rejoicing in 
their affections towards God and man, and perhaps even pos¬ 
sessing some natural refinement of feeling, they may lead lives 
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that are far less incomplete than those of many who have more 
material wealth. But for all that, their poverty is a great 
find almost unmixed evil to them. Even when they are well 
their weariness often amounts to pain, wliilc their pleasures 
are few; and when sickness comes, the suffering caused by 
poverty increases tenfold. And thougli a contented spirit may 
go far towards reconciling them to these evils, there are others 
to which it ought not to reconcile them. Overworked and 
imdertaught, weary and worn, without quiet and without lie- 
sure, they have no chance of making the best of their mental 
faculties. 

Although then some of the evils which commonly go 
with poverty are Jiot its necessary consequences, yet, broadly 
speaking, “the destruction of the poor is their poverty” ; and 
the study of the causes of poverty is the study of tlie causes 
of the degradation of a large part of mankbid. 

Slavery was regarded by Aristotle as an ordinance of 
nature, and so probably was it by the' .slaves tliemsidves in 
olden time. The dignity of man was proclaimed by the Christian 
religion; it has been asserted with increasing vehemence 
during the last hundred years: but it is only tlirough the 
spread of education during quite recent times that -we are be¬ 
ginning at last to feel the full import of the phrase. Now 
at last we are setting ourselves seriously to inquire whether 
it is necessary that there should be any so called “lower classes” 
at all: that is whether there need be large numbers of people 
doomed from their birth to hard work in order to provide for 
others the requisites of a refined and cultured fife; while they 
themselves are prevented by their poverty and toil from having 
any share or part in that life. 

The hope that poverty and ignorance may gradually be 
extinguished derives indeed mtxch support from the steady 
progress of the working classes during the present century. 
The steam engine has relieved them of much exhausting and 
degrading toil; wages have risen; education has been improved 
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and become more general; the railway and the printing press 
have enabled members of the same trade in different parts 
of the country to communicatrj easily with one another, and 
to undertake and carry out broad and far-seeing lines of policy ; 
while the growing demand for intelligent work lias caused the 
artisan classes to increase so rapidly that tln^y now outnumber 
those whose labour is entirely unskilled. A great part of the 
artisans have ceased to belong to the “lowin’ classes” in the 
sense in which the term was origmally used ; and some of them 
already lead a more refined and noble life than did the majority 
of the upper classes even a century ago. 

This progress has done more than anything else to give 
practical interest to the question whether it is really impossible 
that all should start in the world with a fair chance of leading 
a cultured life, free, from the pains of poverty and the stag¬ 
nating influences of excessive mechanical toil; and tliis question 
is being pressi'd to the front by the growing (earnestness of the 
age. 

The question cannot he fully answered by economic 
science; for the answer depends partly on the moral and poli¬ 
tical capabilities of human nautre; and on these matters the 
economist has no special means of information; he must do as 
others do, and guess as best as he can. But the answer depends 
in a great measure upon facts and interferences, which are 
within the province of economics; and this it’s w’hich gives to 
economic studies their chief and their higlu'st interest. 

(6) Principles, pp. 686-7. 

Lastly, the disagreeableness of work seems to have very 
little effect in raising wages, if it is of such a kind that it can 
be done by those whose industrial abilities are of a very low 
order. For the progress of sanitary science has kept alive 
many people who are unfit for any but the lowest grade of work. 
They compete eagerly for the comparatively small quantity 
of work for which they are fitted, and in their urgent need 
they think almost exclusively of the wages they can earn: 
they cannot afford to pay much attention to incidental dis- 
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comforts, and indeed many of them are by education prepared 
to regard the dirtiness of an occupat’on as an evil of but minor 
importance. 

And from this arises the strange and paradoxical result 
that the dirtiness of some occupations is a cause of the lowness 
of the wages earned in them. For employers find that this 
dirtiness adds much to the wages they would have to pay to 
get the work done by skilled men of high cljaracter working 
witli improved appliances; and so they often adhere to old 
raetliods which rdquire only unskilled workers of but indilferent 
cliaractcj', and who can be hired for low (time) wages, because 
they are not worth much to any (unployer. There is no more 
urgent social need than that labour of this kind should be made 
scarce and dear. 

(c) Principles, pp. 590-1. 

But in the lower ranks of society the evil is great. For 
the slender means and education of the parents, and the com¬ 
parative weakness of their power of distinctly realizing the 
future, prevent them from investing capital in the education 
and training of their children with the same free and bold 
enterprise with wliich capital is applied to imiuoving the maclii- 
nery of any well-managed factory. Many of the children of 
the working-classes are imperfectly fed an<l clothed ; they are 
housed in a way that ])romotes neither physical nor moral 
health; they receive a school education which, though in modern 
England it may not be very bad so far as it goes, yet goes 
only a little way; they have few opportunities of getting a 
broader view of life or an insight into the nature of the higher 
work of business, of science or of art; they meet hard and 
exliaustive toil early on the way, and for the greater part keep 
to it all their lives. At last they go to the grave carrying with 
them undeveloped abilities and faculties ; which, if they could 
have borne full fruit, would have added to the material wealth 
of the country—^to say nothing of higher considerations— 
many times as much as would have covered the expense of 
providing adequate opportunities for their development. 
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But the point on which we have specially to insist now is 
that this evil is cumulative. The worse fed are the children 
of one generation, the less will they earn when they grow up 
and the less will he their power of pi’oviding adequately for 
the material wants of their children ; and so on; and again, 
the less fully their own faculties are developed the less will 
they realize the importance of developing the host faculties 
of tlieir children, and the less will be their ])owei' of doing so. 
And conversely any cliange that awards to tlie workers of one 
generation better earnings, together with better opportmiities 
of developing their best qualities, will increase the material 
and moral advantages which they have the power to offer to 
their children: while by increasmg their own intelligence, 
wisdom and forethought, it will also to some extent increase 
their willingness to sacrifice their own pleasures for the well¬ 
being of their children ; though there is inucli of that willing¬ 
ness now even among the poorest classes, so far as their means 
and the limits of their knowledge will allow. 

THE VIDYAS AND KALAS. 

{Paijc 10-11 and Page .‘13) 

SukranUisdra, IV, 3, 45-59, ed. Oppert., p. 122. 
fiRTT ^ I 

5PRft JJWtsPt 5 II 

ftpSTHT W W Hl^UPt 5 ** 

!tni^:?rnT ^T<r^ ’CTRT I 

II 

ftrar sumof ^>5^ firew ««fiRnsf i 

«BRr: tK-j^idluiP r %<r!Tf ^ gr P r ii 

^53^ uk qsr ^ I 

5f?f|raT: ii 



SuhranUisara IV, 3, 130-200: 

ST fwprnr srw %5twT 
i«n^ 3nii% ii 

ITT Jri’ ^RTiRr i 

5iq*»i4in!<i^«w 5 jfrarr war ii 

?rpr asiaa i 


ltd II 

^ni^i«n>^€r*nA‘^'*ld ^ *fiwi ^*^dl II 
<Hd+iddd'eii^ xsluia war ;i 
^RW^i^afe aRaf a^ifa*^ i 
aar<«{wai*ftHi a^i^ldi ^fa: arar ii 
5i?sR|atf?ft ina R r <w<ci!<ij sp^yr i 
^air«aaa)ai«rifta*qHa a^n' ii 
^ g r fe g qaiO'fiwa i n^f ' rd : ^ i 

Mi«ii>»ieiiCT(f5^(dw^'W+<W II 

ai?aWatat aalafwina ^ar war ii 
a rgar^a m«i<wa » w 5 arai war 1 
aalai^pfawra arwarlar ^fw war 11 
wrfawraaara ararr^ 5 a?r waa 1 
axsiaiiHiil a fa §iia/<ii*iil^ a 11 
T: aarfawiaa: a:w 1 


aresrrarai^araajfw^ aiw war 11 
4 iiga.ft 5 awiawarw afefa: waa 1 
aaw aw a waf aat afrfa faa^ 11 
da^ardaryiai Pra® aat^r fW: 1 
a a. ' w r al a fafer araiaf a r g^^ai a 11 
faafafafiiaaa^fiRa fa^: 1 
a f aar a r aa i dw sraraflwaawar 11 


fa Prflaa ?Nf awfirar^ afaftiar I 
ya r fa g f^^ ^ a^HRaPdM i dda 11 
a r aa^tadl wfwarfa fw ^ 1 
J iar wwaw t § ajiaalaa fw 11 
fwwafJiafir a»pfeia5ir ftaaa 1 
fW M 
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qdA<<ngi(y<T^ iqi m^TRt % ffu: spOT I 
^ggR ^ II 

»fl^nT*nferRT*Tr Ft^i3n»f ii 

^ ?U5n I 

3RW>U?5^nTpT: Hcqrei; II 

T?!imT ^ ^ ?ucrr i 
5 unrRRrf^OT ^ ^ wui ii 
q?gT I 

FnnfU5r^PTyfU: +rt| %'Trf^UcfFfU: II 
♦iilciir^PMFirnT ■«i4«ri 5 • 

M^NHl'jfr*l^kr«MI*IH‘ II 

l»u?)^rf?f^aT5f ^5rRf 5 ^ ^jfUT 1 
*f:3^+r<{l«Ti' PRTFT 5 +«nc4i<fu 11 

♦ii'^’i ^j^^Tr*uf%Pr5n^ 5 ?uut ii 
=t^ «|?3nf ?% ^ I 
(d<imra 'i feH ^ i «F5iT Pth-rt^ ffu; 11 
^fkRTRfW ?rrt ^iiii«iiO^<*i ^> 55 ? 1 

^ ’RUT II 
^ "RI «l i r<M T U r" li fIuSTU ^ RUT I 


U^RU UfR 3|UTUf 5 ^PUT f»JUT I 
^>| T fUU TR RIR»rU^M' 8 |iUT ^ II 
<i' HT^ < tfTU | g;T"Ti « T<!mpiTfefa<<i yuT 1 
ftraft: u<«il»i 5TTU UTT'^ ’fituu •PUT II 


^a^U Tg U5nU*m<.irt<'j|H ^ I 
UH^^n<ifl«it*fi 'guR’ftflu *pui II 
Ultf!»«Pir<i|!.(uPl«W 5 TUT ?»IUT I 
aiTC T UUT^^TM STRiAH' f^ <0w i II 

sft «pft ?N\ S ^ uPaSt^ I 

^.■ufeWT Ul^ fu^ktui. II 
TTf uf *!iUf UUrfillUT ut ut ^ TJU ^ 
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Rijasekhara— Kavyamlmdmsd, ed. C.D. Dalai, 1924, pp. 


2 - 8 : 


inm far^r—arft^JT ^ ii 

^ si 1^*1, 

iri|TEr ^rnnH ^n«rt®n*nw ^r^rt t^r: i 



^ T PRli r f^ T it PT ^>T^: I 
« 


q^Tnrt ^ stf^: i 


%5TT, qr?^, a rr q rwr, Fh^w’t, «qt|M ^ 

i^rqT?rt: I 


qt g r tf«r^ ffir irNiq<tJT: i 

5—jTPnr, arNtftr^, jftqiqrr. ?>TfiicFqFjTf^ ^qrqrft qrreqrrfir i 
rnr ^qre*ri»ff'TPi«i«j»t>ifjf 


??$% i ^ ^ qFcfq>jn5^iqRqr«Tr ’(Rrfir i 
qfrfw=i?i55Traqjr; jmr— wj^pt i 

5^(q.(!M:=dJgHI4+: ; 3m—^f^nTT^SHT I 


smradq ^?3mH<«ij^ ?*[5Pr: i 

iUHlHinr ^5^ fq3rrm*Trf3T, 3j’|?j %<R^?qK:, ^mfr sitt’uP’t 

??3rm3rf: II 


wraf qmr^ ftrfmrFsr^, q^sftFcrF^Rr jf; ’sr? fqan^Hif-i 

I 

‘'q«i?<ftRl^q+l fim” r ^ q ^ii Tq H T: l 
"arrgf f^" 5fir i 

arrat <iag 3 ftaqrw«n fMir:” 5 f?r *rT 3 m: i 

OTTqqni^ I qm rqyfcc^K : I 


ARTHASASTRA and the VEDA 
{Page 12) 

Apastamba, II, 11, 29, 11-12: 
m Fmr ip ^ 1 

3rr«mi%q?3r 11 

The last sciences to be learned by a Brahman are those 
which exist mainly for Sfidras and women, and which are ap¬ 
pendices to the Atharva Veda. Assigning Arthaiastra to the 
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Itihdsa group had the same effect, since ItiMsas were also 
accessible to Sudras and women. 

Ujjvala (p. 3) prescribes a fresh upamyam (initiation 
ceremony) to a Brahman, who studies tlie Atharva Veda. 

Laksmidhara, author of the great digest Krtya-Kdfa- 
taru, classes Artliasastra as a sixth Veda, Itihlsa being the fifth. 

vatsyayana’s conception ok the 

TRIVAEGAS. 

{Paye 16) 

Kdmasulra, Bk. T, Ch. II: 

HT5U I ^THT W ifN# I ^ I SirHd<HM T»T<Tt 

wr I l <J|rt)r++riIlcr 

anrfWRr riT^+RTcr st^wwrw imnupir- 

fiPRRW ? r i ^l ^<f ffRRW SPT: I cT nffrTOT I fwi^- 

aninu i 

^urar- 

fuPsjsuHf air^^<Rd; qrrr: I SRU 

qwRcJRjRtffr: hrrti u qmr: i # +-iM^srra druR+'in- 
I U*RW ^ »RblR I tRT: I STRWRT- 

jwNutrrt: I ^5URR%ffr ffRRTsrffrqfw: i. jt i 

uraffwRRw I ^ ^RrffRff fRPicr >iw firfcT I ^ 3Rr 
I wt uiuffTUR sraraffrp: q^rokor: i ^ i 

ii i R^Fi anTpiRTSTORTw fm- 

g lq»in »r iu T: wtsRJT frpnw RUR^bn^ 

jrRRm: I. 

an^RuuuWt ff ^nrr: i 

c[H*r ar^ w »pnf w *nf ■4lq R <»i< : i 

W 3R«Rf II 

% ?UTU qTWRRIiP qJTU uft^lW STR^ I 

H ^ %ffr ftRSRHW sjRffwr: ii 

ffR^URT JT^ SRftqSR i|T yT: I 

wjf SRPr ^fffrsr ffRT*Rpi( ii 
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STUDIES OF THE PRINCE. 

{Page 21) 

Agnipirdm, ch. 225, lays dowu that a prince should 
receive military training, and be made conversant with the 
moral sciences and the fine arts. 

Somadeva— {NUimkyCmrta, XI, 4) prescribes on exten¬ 
sive curriculum of studies for the Prince, which includes Civics, 
Calligraphy, Mathematics, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Poli¬ 
tics and Economics, Religion and Religious Law, the science 
of Gems, Kamasastra (erotics), Military science, Horseman¬ 
ship and the Management of elephants. 

THE HOUSEHOLDER NOT TO DECOME AN 
ASCETIC. 

{Page 2(5) 

Sukra lays down that if an able-bodied householder 
neglects to support his family, and, deserting his parents and 
wife, becomes an ascetic mendicant, the king should manacle 
him, set him on the work of repairing roads, and out of the 
wage earned by him by such labom give one-half to the deserted, 
family. 

(rfirTOiPW i 

iTRTC pRR jt; i 

rtP i 34? ? fi t? i tT (f I 

w sR^nr; i 

Sukra, IV, i, 209-210 ; 229-241. 

Of the four diramas, that of the householder {grhastha) 
is praised as the best. But, as the other dsramas are also 
prescribed for the Brahman, the Digests contain discussions 
of their relative importance, ending with the commendation 
of the householder’s life, e.g., Smrticandrikd, Saihskdrakd'f!4a, 
(Mysore edition, 1914, pp. 171-176), Sarhskdramayukka, (edi¬ 
tion Bombay, 1913), pp. 64-66. 
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The Vedic injunction that, as long as life lasts, the Brah¬ 
man should perform the Agnihotra rite, (whirii carries with 
it the impUcation of marriage, as one without a wife cannot 
perform Agnihotra) is explained away as meaning that it does 
not apply in the case of one, who, after completuig his educa¬ 
tion (Brahmacarya), becomes a Nai^hika. 

The third dsrarm (Vnm'prastha) is interdicted for the 
age of Kali [Kalimrjya), e.g., Snirtyarthamm quoted in Anan- 
tadcva’s Smrtihamtuhha, (1909), p, 470. 

^4414 ’TOT W II 

For commendation of the houseliolilcr’s life, see Gaviarwi — 

qjpTisjwT WHwl: ir?rarfw ? rTC < i i{wf4 i 

VasiMha — 

Manusmrti — 

w ^ ii 

nwr 5nt)HRT: uf 4Tf% I 

The last asrama is interdicted to Ksattriyas, and the last 
two to the Vaii^ya, and all except that of the householder to 
the Sudra caste. Thus, Yoga-Yajnavalkya, an ancient writer 
whose work was known in the 9th century A.D. to Vacaspati, 
is thus cited in ParaSara Madhaviya. (Bombay edition, Vol. 
I, Part II, p. 163.) 

4ii^ui^1«Kfi ansnn: i 

SffN'jfPT silwi ii 

See Manusmrti, III, 77 and 78 and VI, 87, 89 and 90: 

u«rrWRTfiT5*r 

u^TT arrsnir: ii 
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«5«5: ?r ff II 

Vijnane^vara cites the authority of Devala (c/. Com- 
mciitaiy on Yajuavalkya, I, 128) for the opmion that a poor 
Grhastha is preferable to the opulent, the implication being 
that a restrained life is open to a householder as much as to 
aji anchorite : 

jTsrr ^ ff xrRRT; i srr: i 

5Tr^:—I 

No Hindu could be outside one or other of the Cdramas. 
A widower will cease to bo a householder, unless he remarries, 
and he cantiot become a Brahmaciarin. Bahm {Smrticandarikd, 
Vol. I, p. 176), therefore, lays down the rule: 

aRTSRt ^ f?[®55r j^JlipFiTPr faw: I 

aiPSfJlW f?rs<R ST i q f^^ JRt H: II 
^ 5WT ^ RTRm R T5r: 

5TRft <iwnRTRtfir pT q n:>m»ti< Ti «^a : ii 

Ibid., p. 173: 

’^ ^ R iMR^Vq rr; m fer igl i n T ^ i 

STiRrIwih Jft Rfir ^ d^RcT TrTfrenT: II 

*ft »f|rsnnm«iR y^-^ ii O ?T%q; ip: i 

*r ^ «!lT»t|>Ti T r4d : II 

The emphasis laid on the meritoriousness of a house¬ 
holder’s life reflects the political attitude of the time and the 
reaction against ascetic religions like Buddhism. 

TENTATIVE CHARACTER OF ECONOMIC 
CONCLUSIONS. 

(Page 30) 

(Dr. Alfred Marshall’s Princijilee of Economics, First 
edition, 1890, pp. 89-90.) 
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Again, the laws of economics as of other sciences are 
statements as to the effects which will be produced by certain 
causes, not absolutely, but subject to the condition that othet 
things are equal, and that the causes are able to work out their 
effects undisturbed. On this account it has been called a 
hypothetical science, and tliis term has sometimes been used 
disparagingly. But every physical science is hypothetical in 
this sense. Even in a prediction of an eclipse, there is a sup¬ 
pressed condition that the solar system will not meanwhile 
have been disturbed by the explosion of one of its members, 
or the advent of a large external body. Such disturbances 
are so unlikely that astronomy is justified in takiiig no account 
of them; nevertheless it is based on hypothesis. In other 
sciences disturbing causes are more frequent, and therefore 
the conditioning clauses more frequent and more prominent. 
Almost every scientific doctrine, when carefully and formally 
stated, will be found to contain some proviso to the effect that 
other things are equal: the action of the causes in question is 
supposed to be isolated ; certain effects are attributed to them, 
but only on the hypothesis that no cause is permitted to enter 
except those distinctly allowed for. These conditioning clauses 
are not continually repeated, but the common sense of the 
reader supplies them for himself. In economics it is necessary 
to repeat them oftener than elsewhere, because its doctrines 
are more apt than those of any other science to be quoted by 
persons who have had no scientific trahiing, and who perhaps 
have heard them only at second hand and without their con¬ 
text, and they are liable even to be deliberately wrested from 
their proper meaning for partisan purposes. 

Again, it is sometimes said that law is more imiversally 
true and less changeable in the physical world than in the 
relations with which economics deals. It would perhaps be 
better to say that an economic law is applicable only to a very 
narrow range of circumstances, which happen to exist together 
at one particular place and time, but quickly pass away. When 
they are gone, the law though still true as an abstract proposi- 
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tion, has no longer any practica] bearing, because the particular 
set of causes with which it deals are nowhere to be found 
acting together without important disturbance from other 
causes. Though much of the scheme of economic theory, much 
of its scientific machinery, is of wide application, we cannot 
insist too urgently that every change in social conditions is 
likely to require a new development of economic doctrines. 

AUTHOEITY OF THE VEDA. 

{Page 35) 

The following texts illustrate the paramount authority 
of the Veda: 

(а) GaiUama, /, i. 2. 

(“The root of Dharma is the Veda, as well as tlie conduct 
and recollection of those who know the Veda.”) 

(б) Apastamba, /, i. 1, 2. 

“The ultimate authority consists in the Vedas .and the 
agreement of those who know Dharma.” : 

spTRr; trrwrarfiatrT « Tr f ?iFrr »T: i !nTPT«T i i 

(c) Vasistha 1, 4 to 6. 

“Dharma is that which is laid down by Smrti and Sruti. 
In their absence the authority for conduct is the practice of 
pure men. The pure are those who have overcome desire.” 

I sr*rp>n{ i fine: i 

(d) Manusmrti II, 6. 

“The whole Veda is the root of Dharma and so are the 
recollection of those who understand and remember the Veda, 
the conduct of the good and one’s own instinct.” 

=^11 

(e) Ydjmvcdkya, I, 7. 

The Veda, the Smrti, the practice of the good, the in¬ 
stinct of one’s self and desire resulting from good resolutions, 
these are regarded as the root of Dharma. 
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^ P pr H i w«T : i 

ffgpff ^>bg q <ii : ynft «^^T^Tg f» ^ e( n 

Viramiirodaya, ParihhnmfraMsa, p. 25 lays down the 
scale of preference among the sources of Dharnia, as under: 
“When there is disagreement between two Vcdic texts themr 
selves,—^in as much as we cannot make any distinction between 
them—^they are regarded as equal in their authority, and in 
actual piactice, the course laid down in these texts are regarded 
as optional alternatives. Similarly, when there is disagreement 
between two Smrti texts, or between two customs, the same 
reasoning is applicable as to the case of the two Vedic texts. 
When there is disagreement between a Vcdic text and a Smrti 
text, it is the former that is stroller in its authority, as it is 
independent and self-sufficient, while the Smrti, depending, 
as it does, upon the inference of the corroborative Vedic text 

is slower in its operation and as such weaker. When 

there is disagreement between Smrti and Custom, the former 
is stronger in authority; because, the Smrti derives its autho¬ 
rity from the Veda directly, wliile the Custom presumes cor¬ 
roboration indirectly by the Veda, through the Smrti.” 

The Vedas contain only incidental references to or state¬ 
ments on Dharma, but, where they occur, they form the ulti¬ 
mate source of authority for correct Dharma. Mr. P. V. Kane 
has collected a large number of Vedic passages on Marriage, 
Sonsliip, Inheritance, Adoption, Partition, Stridhana, Caste 
rules. Gifts, and Sraddhas, etc., in an article in the Journal 
of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXVI 
(1922), pp. 67-82, and in pp. 4-7 of his “History of Dharma- 
idsfyra, (1930).” 

Max Muller, “Six Systems of Indian Philosophy” (1899), 
p. 146, shows that the infallibility of the Veda was one of the 
accepted postidates of Indian Philosophy, and even the Samkhya 
system recognised the authority of the Veda calling it Sahda. 
See his remarks on icibda (Sound) or Yak (Word) as the Veda 

or Brahman, ibid., p. 197. 

» 
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STATE REGULATION OF PRIVATE LIVES. 

(Page 43) 

Kautilya lays down the state’s duty to maintain the caste 
system: 

!R«rarr ttstt *nTsnt^: ii 

arpraife uf«nTT i 

fmtpT w ii 

The Puranas arc rich in exhortations to kings to main¬ 
tain Var^srama-dharma. From their character as the types 
of popular literature which were most available to the com¬ 
mon people, the significance of such Puranii! exhortations is 
that the people should be educated in the belief of the neces¬ 
sity of the existing social order. 

Vis'^u-puru'^ enunciates the obligation in the clearest 
terms. 

Brhad-dharma Puram gives a history of social develop¬ 
ment to show the need to enforce caste. 

Matsya-purdna looks on a Sudra kingship with horror. 
Kunm-purdrjM (I, 29-30), adopting a prophetic tone, predicts 
that in the Iron Age Sudras will be exalted above Brahmans, 
and Brahmans will endure persecution at the hands of kings 
under Sudra influence. Early authorities gave the Sakas the 
status of Sudras. These exhortations to Kings to maintain 
the old Dharma probably reflect the Hindu revival in the days 
following the overthrow of Mleccha rule, during wliich cows 
had been slaughtered, women and children had been massa¬ 
cred, Brahmanas had been killed, unlawful taxes had been im¬ 
posed and the personal and family rights of the subjects been 
freely invaded. (See K. P. Jayaswal— History of India, 150- 
350 A.D., J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX., 1933, pp. 151-2.) 

HORROR OF VARNASAUKARA 
(Page 46) 

The unlawful mixture of castes is referred to as 
sarhkara or Vanjasathvarga. Its hatefulness is signified by 
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the rules laid down by Baudhayana, II, 18, Vasistha, III, 24-25 
and Manu, that one of the rare occasions is wliich a Brahman, 
(ordinarily prohibited from handling weapons even in play) 
is permitted to take up arms is to resist Variimamhara. 

Vasistha, III, 24-25. 

Baudhayana is identical with Vasistha. 

Manu, VIII, 172. 

^ Tiw: ^ ^ ^ II 

The sacerdotal view of V arnasamkara i.s thus stated in 
BhagavadglUl, I, 41-44. 

^F5 Hiwipr 3rpi% aiW+c ii 

pRRt rtmlMwila+nii’n; II 

<«ld+<+r<T: I 

UcHRPff g g U Glii ’ i t ^FTIRUT: II 

Jt^nrnirt i 

PURT ^TUt II 

Kautilya shares the traditional dislike of the mixture of 
castes, e.g., I, 3. (p. 8). 

t^nrf’THRUPT ^ I 

’IJjIHt Trar H STfiiRRU5( I 
^ H II 

STATUS OF WOMEN. 

(Pages 47-48) 

The evidence of the KdmasiUra of Vastyayana is valuable 
and should be taken with that furnished by the Artiia and 
Dharma literature, which it confirms in most respects. Dr. 
P. Peterson recognized the value of tliis work, traditionally 
believed to be also by Kautilya, and published in the Journals 
of the Anthropological Institute (1892), pp. 469-466) and 
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Asiatic Society (Vol. XVIII) translations of the passages in 
Viitsyayana’s work dealing with the character of the virtuous 
matron and with courtship and marriage. An exhaustive 
study of the evidence in the Kimamtra is contained in pp. 
172-203 of Dr. H. C. Chakladhar’s “/Sociol Life in Ancient 
Inilia—Sttidies in Vdtsydyana's Kdmasutra,'’' 1929. 

Ill 1909, the Indian Department of Enthography pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet by Mr. B. A. Guptc stringing together trans¬ 
lations of texts from Hindu, Jain and Buddhist sources, wliicli 
would prove the editor’s thesis: “from the women-hating 
Buddhist and Jain periods, women rose steadily among the 
Hindus, and higher still among the Muhammadans.” 

The evidence in Literatui'e is digested in J. J. Meyer’s 
comprehensive review of 'Sexual Life in Ancient India' which 
is now available in an English translation. (2 Vols.) 

STATE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 

{Page 50-51) 

The question has been discussed exhaustively by Mr. K. 
P. Jayaswal— Hindu Polity, Part II, 1924, pji. 174-183, by 
Prof. U. N. Ghoshal in liis "History of the Hindu Revenue Sys¬ 
tem", (1929) and "Agrarian System in Ancient India," (1930), 
and by Dr. Kisliori Mohun Gupta in liis "Land Systems in 
South India," 1933, pp. 99-131. Of the older views, that of 
H. T. Oolebrooke is still valuable and is extracted below, along 
with a brief statement of the case against Private Ownership 
by Dr. L. D. Barnett, which appeared in a recent book-review., 
(J. R. A. S., 1931, pp. 695-696). 

Major Wilks’s defence of the traditional view {History 
of Mysoor, 1820), not being that of an antiquarian or scholar, 
is of interest only as that of an administrator, who was in touch 
with current local belief in the untenability of state proprie¬ 
torship view of land. 

The relevant texts are cited below. The views of Ma- 
dliavacarya and Laksirudhara are of more than ordinary interest 
as' they were ministers of powerful kings. The text of Kitya- 
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yana is ambiguous and is translated by Mr. P. V. Kane, (p, 
121) in a sense opposed to that in which Vimmitrodaya has 
taken it. 

H. T. CoLEBROOKE, Miscellaneous Essays. 

(Madras Reprint) Vol. I, pp. 320-321. (1871). 

(The extract is from his third paper in tin; “Philosophy 
of the Hindus” read before the Royal A.siatio Society on March, 
4, 1826.) ~ 

“A question of considerable interest, as involving the im¬ 
portant one concerning property in the soil in India is discu¬ 
ssed in the sixth lecture. At certain sacrifice's, such as that 
which is called viswajit, the votary, for whose benefit the cere¬ 
mony is performed, is enjoined to bestow all lii.s property on 
the officiating priests. It is asked whether a ])aramount sove¬ 
reign shall give all the land, including pasture-groimd, high¬ 
ways, and the site of lakes and ponds; an universal monarch, 
the whole earth ; and a subordinate prince, the entire province 
over which he rules ? To that question the answer is: the 
monarch has not property in the earth, nor the subordinate 
prince in the land. By conquest kingly power is obtained, and 
property in house and field would belong to the enemy. The 
maxim of the law, that “the King is lord of all excepting 
sacerdotal wealth”,' concerns liis authority for correction of 
the wicked and protection of the good. His kingly power is 
for government of the realm and extirpation of wrong; and 
for that purpose he receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies 
fines from offenders. But right of property is not thereby 
vested in him; else he would have property in house and laud 
appertaining to the subjects abiding in his dominions. The 
earth is not be the king’s, but is common to all beings enjoying 
the fruit of their own labour. It belongs, says Jaimini, to 
all alike: therefore, although a gift of a piece of ground to 
an individual does take place the whole land cannot be given by 
a monarch, nor a province by a subordinate prince ; but house 
and field, acquired by purchase and similar means, are liable 
to gift”. 
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TEXTS. 

Jaimini-sutra, VI, 7. 3 : 

Sabara-svamin comments on the above siUra thus: 

am ?hw. I Tijfiwin h i WiT at^if^mr ? 

cRT s atr wc jt ij%?t ^ ? ?nT Pf sttcPT ? 

arfMki^ I JT^cf^p= 5 P^ ^ ?pr ^ arrn^ mr 

I 5% I sfr% *5:— 

»r ^Ft i ^t rr 1 f?r: ? iil*(i®ir fftraift <ih<^i <|4***^I *t 

5% I 3IT5 *r ??Fff ci4'*n*t: ?r fir: i f?r: ? mm 
mm apzftsPr; ^ aiFT 

JTcr anft'ifw m'simm tsm ftftszFT ^ sr ^lir: 

^ mm fiii Ti ^ Ku i rmPH gn Ot mr 5i% ;r 

'Fft’arfffmr; 1 mma; ?r it 

Parthasarathi-raisra’s words (in Sdstmdvpika) are thus 
cited and paraphrased by Nilakantha in Vyavahdra-tnayukha, 
(p. 56, Gujarat Pi’css, cdn.): 

"q# wfrni^^nfarfrfir f 1 ai^sPr faimFir mr ^mm- 

?ft?r51%#5??:^!^ I 5 %!f mspT I aRrqq 

m%l% 55^ ^ m«<%% ^ mrw 5T ’i«5 I 

5ra^m%i^ 5maf 5 5r5r :g,1F4i»i«{1>i i H4 1 w 5 1 am qq 

Fm^hnumFoiirti^na ^ mwl jt umftrfe; ft? 3 1 ^Ifii^wi : 

3 mmnm 11 

Madhavacaprya, Nydyamaia-vistdra (Anandairama edn., 
p. 358): 

'‘%r !T m u^n?fT: ^mimm 5^3 5Trn 1 
Tr <im rw ^ ’t m 11" 

JRT mWbrt rrm %% qm% 5r?r >i1'm<i'iniHi'«i«i«iii«imdi 

mrnr 1 555: ? >iJ»w<[bi*rmra^ "mr mfm%” qfir 
1 f% STF^— 

fir: I 3WrMl«lfiwtf<' Tlg m« T l ' TRT: f CT5qfi<i i dn<Rl H TUft 

^5rpn^mr%w sja^rnm^f «%t mfiRf rnmror timj i 
ar< ! ft!m t n<» i ^ mPr m *T^ Ti j | ^?» t mfer 11 
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Khanda-deva {Bhdtfa-dipikd, Mysore, ed., II. 317) : 

I g r F «<*<l«lirm>l<^^ 1 TR’T 

f? aftlPrtlf ^ cfW sF^tnBr: qrCRPr «0«iJwTi5^ 

? 5 «Knnr ?5$?rnp>irT»r i ^rinrar ?R«rf . uPwiR^^ g 

fitqr 5 ^ 5 ^^ II 

Viramitrodaya, RdjanUi (Beiiaros ed., p. 271): 
flc^THR:— 

5 TTsiT Hi«rsarfn i 
cTc'B?!^ ^ STTcg^rrarsm 5 11 

dftKi T fiic^ i q; ^ yrtggw 1 
dPc^i nw ra^ m ^pn^prftfiRrsnT 11 

aiFTPf: I W ffnft WW: I SRRaRJT H ^smflr I 

apjTm ^r» i ^im r < n% 1 ^jtht srrfonrnr 1 g fiR i fiifti i d ’^PraiftCTRT 1 

iH Tf ^c ? TRT ?% 5 k; I ?rJRr: a’fiwwfe'TSW’t II 

The verse of Katyayana is cited in Laksinldliara’s Krtya- 
KalpcUaru also (12th Century). See P. V. Kane’s Katyayana, 
1931, si. 16-17, and ibid.y p. 121. 

The anonymous text in favour of the State’s right is cited 
by Bhattasvamin (ed. Jayaswal and Banerji-Sastri), p. 138. 

GROUP ORGANISATIONS. 

{Pages 61-52) 

See Gcmtama XI, 22-23 :— 

"^ 5 raTf?if®«nrf 5 ^ jiihn: arfirear; snim” 1 

‘‘5>^q{«l¥T'([Mi«Mdl5W<'^: ^ 5^ «pf" I 

Agriculturists, traders, herdsmen, and craftsmen form 
self-governing guilds of their own, whose corporate existence 
the king recognises. Manusmrti IV, 61, followed by later 
writers, refers to guilds (gaya) of even heretics {Pasaijdi ):— 
*1 Pi«i%«ri«riw«i»wirT- % 1 

5 T qTO fi«< i « r TOi.^ 11 

A guild .like the English Corporation had a perpetual suc¬ 
cession, and as such its property could not escheat. Even 
the appropriation of its property by the king is prohibited. 
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For this, Apararka quotes the following authority from Paitthi- 
nasi. 


t ^ NIWFftsRTPr— 

"JT frf w cim 8fi<aN'i T P t w i 
ni^h NNnni Inw ntwhI nun "i 


The great power enjoyed by Corporations is indicted by 
the rule of Ydjnavalkya (II, 192), that changes in their con¬ 
stitution required recognition by the King, who had to see that 
guilds did not depart from established custom :— 


N I 


^ N qiNUU II 


Kautilya frequently alludes to the powerful influeiice of 
guilds in his day. 


The establishment of new guilds is a potential danger 
to the State, and a possible cause of fiscal loss. These con¬ 
siderations may account for the rule of Sukra (I, 610-616), 
making it a penal offence to establish without State authorisa¬ 
tion, a new guild or company — 

HUUHNPiUN PpifN I 

NUNTSfU U N II 

The types of groups {mrga) dealt with by the Dharma- 
Siistra are enumerated in the following texts:— 

Ndrada: 

I 

NUN TINT p NUUt NNT II 



Kntydyam: 

UNMIUVApi^N 9IMWN NUNRINT I 
TPT f pr^ t NTf? NUfUNI^ II 

The views of writers on Dharma^astra as to the meaning 
of the terms are summarised below: 

(o) Varga is commonly taken as a generic term for any 
group. 
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(6) Samaya is a compact or charter, which forms the 
hasis of the union* Sfiv^ticdudTihot (111, pp. 523^4) ^ivcs iilu“ 
strations of different types of such compacts. 

(c) Srerii: Vijnanesvara, (Mitdksam on Yajnavalkya, 
11, 192) defines it as a corporation, whose members come from 
one and the same craft:— 

He thus defines irmi as a (sraft-guild {silpisamUkah). 

{d) Vrdta: Katyayana (si. 678) defines Vrata as an 
‘armed group made up of members of different castes and 
bearing different weapons’: 

?nRrr: larR^^rr: i 

Patanjali (Mahahhasya on Panini, V, 2-21) explains 
Fmte as a group composed of different castes and occupa¬ 
tions the members of which make a living by relying on their 
physical powers. Mr. Jayaswal {Hindu Polity, II, p. 77.) 
defines Vrata as a combination of unskilled artisans, but cites 
no authority for holding this view’. 

(e) Gana is interpreted in different ways. Katyayana 
(680) applies it to a corporation of Brahmans:— 

^ nor: qi-sunrjd : I 

Cande^vara, equates Gam with Vrdta, as referring to a group, 
which lives by following the military profession. 

if) Naiyama is defined by Mitdhmra as a union, whose 
members accept the Veda as authority, while rejecting other 
orthodox doctrines, e.g., FaSupatas :— 

Viramitrodaya (Rdjaniti, p. 120) classes Naiyamas as 
groups of ‘citizen-merchants’ {fawrmn/ijah). 

Madamratm explains Naiyama as ‘merchants united as a 
caravan’. This is also the interpretation of Smrticandrika, 
(HI, p. 623 ). 

Katyayana gives Naiyama a wider sense. He makes the’’ 
test of a Naiyama that it should consist of members drawn 
from a single city. 
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See also R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
pp. 145-6 (Second edition). 

(g) Pfiga is defined by Katyayana (si. 679) as ‘a group 
of merchants and the like’. Vwndaratrulkara takes Pvga to 
mean ‘groups of persons of diftercnt castes whose means of 
living are not fixed.” 

Smrticandrika, III, p. 523, takes Puga to mean an asso¬ 
ciation of Elephant drivers and horse-riders. See Mookerjee’s 
/yocfld Government in Ancient India, p. 314 (II edition). 

(A) PasanAa. Medhatithi (on Manu, IV, 30), Vijna- 
nc^vara (yajnavalkya, II, 192), and Ivulluka (on Mam, IV, 
30) define the Pasandas as those who reject the authority of 
the Veda, and as illustrations name the Buddhists and Jains. 
Smrticaiulrika, (III, p. 523) gives the term a wider exten¬ 
sion of meaning and brings under it ‘every one who rejected 
the Veda.’ 

«TTiT<iXT: ^ fwf^: | ^ ^ 

The different senses thus seen to be assigned to the same 
terms will indicate either that, in course of time, corporate 
organisations changed their composition and functions, while 
retaining their old class-titles, or that, in the days, when the 
later Smrtis and Digests were composed, such corporations had 
fallen into decay and the definitions of the Digest miters were 
based on vague traditions and not on contemporary obserya' 
tion. 


FAMILY ACCOUNTS. 

[Page 62) 

The Hindu wife .is invested with the control of the income 
and the expenditure of the house-hold. 

Cf. Manusmrti, X, 11: 

"anfw ^ STO #(r "i 
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Medhatithi explains the rale as follows: 

Tesirf I 

Vatsyayana (Kdmasutra, pp. 238 ff.) vests in the wife 
the duty of preparing the family budget for the year, and she 
is to keep accounts and distribute the money available among 
the different heads of expenditure: 

ill Ik * 

♦ ♦ * 

apt: I ^RRStrPIT W sFiTWf ?r>Tm^ I 

qfrwRwr anwrfwfed: ^iirnniJnPir>n 

W 5RPTr apTprnr i (p.241.) 

The matrons of Vatsyayana’s time, coming from middle 
and high class families, could read, write and calculate suffi¬ 
ciently to maintain domestic accounts and conduct correspon¬ 
dence. The Knimsutra states explicitly (p. .30) that ladies of 
noble birth and of the great official families, as well as the 
women of the town (ganika) had their wits sharpened by the 
study of the sciences : 

An illustration of the facile learning of women of the 
period of the Hindu revival, during the Vakiitaka period is 
fumislied by the drama, Kaumudl-mahotsam, written about 
340 A.D., by a Hindu lady, “to whom Sanskrit Kavya was 
as facile a subject as to Bhasa and Kalidasa,” practically at 
one sitting. (Jayaswal— History of India, J50—350 A.D., 
J. B. 0. R. S., XIX, 1933, p. 96.) 

RESTRICTIONS ON SOLDIERS. 

{Page 69.) 

These are found in the later treatises only, and would 
imply that the need to impose restrictions was greater in later 
than in earlier epochs. 
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S ultra interdicts all dealings between soldiers and civilians, 
and will not allow soldiers to enter villages, nor allow of their 
employment, in civil duties (see infra, p. 80 ). He will recover 
the cost of the soldier’s kit from the pay. 

Somadeva will also not recommend the appointment of 
soldiers to ordinary administrative posts. His reason is that 
once installed in office, the soldier will be ever ready to draw 
his sword, i.e., will not be amenable to control. 

Somadeva will exclude generals from the King’s Council. 

H I {NUivdkydmrta, p.36) 

arfw^: Wlf i {Ibid., p. 70). 

srf^ SR ^ I (Suhraniti, IV, vii, 51.) 

STATE GRANARIES. 

{Page 72.) 

The formation of central stores of grain and provisions 
generally is recommended for the alleviation of scarcity and 
of high prices, as well as for the use of the army. Kautilya, 
(p. 362) recommends the formation of such stores before the 
army is mobilised. 

The relevant texts are cited below: 

NIRRI I 

Rcwi4y ^ %6q% 1 

f5r:uTCrr jt ^ in«5f uwftnftawer ii 

snfpjjf 5 *1^ 3 ’i^*'*'*** • 

gsR#T ^ Tt: ii 

afttiiftq t w wifitf 3«i»win{»^ w I 

imvw mwT Rsr injRiwr ^ w 1 



fioONOinO 




ff w ih r t 

(SukranUimra, IV, ii, 60-62.) 

^TRRrasrit i i h ^ ^asrfiB«« 

sFctRr sfW srmnr jttt «n^ i 'Fts^.-1 

am sr^ftciaf arfJRTsjf II 

(Nitivukyumrfu, XVIII, 66-70. 

THE KING A SEEVANT OE THE PEOPLE. 

(Pcufe 99.) 

Snkra explicitly lays down that the king has been ap¬ 
pointed a servant of the people -by being given his share (of the 
people’s income) for his maintenance: 

F PIHI^^^ r !{IW^ STmt ^ ’J?: f?r: I (I, 375.) 

The same point of view is enforced by the Buddhist sago 
Aryadeva in his Catussatltika, in a passage cited by Dr. U. N. 
Ghoaal {Hindii Political Theories, p. 209). Replying to the 
argument that the king is the source of all undertakings, and 
that the king’s self-importance is therefore natural, Arya¬ 
deva exclaims, in anger: “What supercihousness is thine 0 
King, thou who art a mere servant of the multitude (gana- 
dasa), and who receives a sixth part of the produce as thine 
wages.” 

Aryadeva subordinates politics to morality, 

COLA SURVEYS. 
lPage.s 102.) 

(a) Extract from Madras Epigraphists’ Annual Report 
for 1899-1900, para. 25: 

“In No. 87 of 1900 the ‘rod equal to the royal foot which 
measured the (whole) world’ shows that there was a revenue 
survey previous to the 6th year of the reign of Vikrama-Choja 
and that the foot of some royal personage was taken as the 
unit or the survey. At Shiyali and at Tirunagesvaram in the 
Tanjore district there are two inscriptions (Nos. 125 of 1896 
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and 84 of 1897), the first dated in the 9th year of Kulottuhga 
III and the second, during the reign of Tribhuvanachakravartin 
Koneriiuenko^dan. Both of them refer to measurements of 
land made in the 16th year of the reign of Kulottuhga-Choladeva 
‘who abolished tolls’, i.e., of Kulottuhga I (=A.T). 1086). It 
is very probable that the measurement referred to in the Ti- 
ruvottur inscription (No. 87 of 1900) is the same that was made 
during the 16th year of tlu; reign of Kulottuhga I, and conse¬ 
quently the term ‘royal foot’ (sri'pdda ) refers to the foot of 
Kulottuhga I, wliich was evidently taken as the miit. It may 
here be remarked that this is not the earliest epigraphical 
evidence of land having been surveyed for purposes of revenue 
in ancient times. The inscriptions found on the walls of the 
Briliadi^vara temple at Tanjore bear ample testimony to the 
accuraey of the reveiiue survey made prior to the time of the 
great Rajaraja I, (who ascended the throne in A.D. 984). Land 
as small in extent as 1/52,428,800,000 of a veli was measured 
and assessed to revenue.” 

(6) II, i,p. 62, para. 11 (Inscrip¬ 

tion of Riijaraja). 

“(TAc viUage of) Iraiyanseri in Kalarakkurram, (o sub- 
division) of the same n-ddu, {contains), according to measure¬ 
ment, twelve (measures of) land, one half, two twentieths, one 
fortieth and one threc-hundred-and-twentieth; 1 /320 of one 
quarter and three eightieths; and (1/320)* of three quarters 
and one twentieth.. There have to be deducted three quarters 
(of a measure) of land free from taxes, two twentieths, one 
eithtieth and one hundred-and-sixtieth; 1/320 of one half and 
tliree twentieths; (1 /320)* of three twentieths, one himdred- 
and-sixtieth and one three-hundred, and-twentieth; (1 /320)* 
of three eightieths; and (1 /320)* of three quarters and one 
twentieth,—consisting of the village site, the site of the houses 
(kudi-irukkai), the Paraichcheri, the w'ater-course {nir-odu- 
kdl), (called) the KAnnan channel, (and the (dher) channels 
which pass tluough this village and irrigate other villages, the 
village thrashing-floor of this village, the ponds of this village 
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and {(heir) banks, the sacred temple of Medavar {Mahadeva) 
in this village and (its) sacred court, and the sacred bathing- 
pond of this god. {There remain) eleven {measures of) land, 
three quarters and one hundred-and-sixtieth ; 1 /320 of one half, 
two twentieths and three eightieths; (1/320)* of one half, 
two twentieths and three eightieths, (1/320)® of three quar¬ 
ters, four twentietlis, one hundred-and-sixtieth and one three- 
hundred-and-twentieth; and (1 /320)* of (four twentieths). 
The revenue paid as tax is one thousand and onehiuidred and 
sixty-nine halam two tvni, two nari and {one) uri of paddy, 
which has to be measured by the marakkal called {after) 
Adavallan, which is equal to a rdjakesari.” 

workhouses' for women. 

Cf. KautilJya, II, 23, p. 114. 

am m arRimf 5rr; 

o 
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